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EFRESHING it is 
to recall in these 
days of fads and 


machines and 
broomstick trains, 
of fearful and 
wonderful water 
craft, Noah’s fore- 
sight, in time of that prolonged historic 
shower, in taking so kindly to that first 
houseboat on record, the ark! We 
doubtless inherit this love of houseboat- 
ing,—imbibe unconsciously in our 
infancy a fondness for it, when we play 
with our Noah’s arks and march out the 
domestic animals domiciled there; later, 
when we study geography, we learn “that 
a large percentage of the people in the 
-coastwise cities of China, Burmah and 
India are born, live and die in these 
floating homes,” so that the lofty exam- 
ple has, it seems, been rather widely fol- 
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lowed. One thing, as a people we are 
gaining wisdom in that the sign manual 
of civilization is privacy, and as we 
grow in grace we realize there is no rest 
in the huge caravansary style of sum- 
mer hotel living, or of fashionable cot- 
tage life. The houseboat offers great 
possibilities along more refreshing lines. 
It deserves to become popular. 

A noted American author, speaking of 
the social pleasure of houseboating on 
the Thames, adds very truly: “From 
the standpoint of natural advantages it is 
not to be compared with the Hudson, 
the Sound or the Connecticut. For 
scenic variety there is nothing in the 
world comparable to the diversity of 
interest found in our landscape and sea 
views, picturesque riverways and moun- 
tains, reached by the houseboat by only 
a few hours’ travel; and the northern 
canal is available through to Champlain 
and even Montreal and the Thousand 
Islands. The Connecticut river is nav- 
igable through some of the most pictur- 
esque portions of New England.” That’s 
the sort of loyal enthusiasm we need 
more of, and the sort of definite knowl- 
edge relative to houseboat travel in 
America. 

Several years ago we had our first 
experience in houseboating off the Maine 
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coast. We had a fine trip from Boston 
with genial company on board the Ken- 
nebec, bound for Bath, but the captain 
put us off at Popham at three o’clock in 
the morning, not because we had not paid 
our fare, however, but because we wanted 
a novel experience. The craft we were 
to make trial trip upon was owned by 
Captain Williams of Bowdoinham, who, 
with his family and guests, spent part of 
each summer on board, anchored in 
Sagadahoc bay, and on their return home 
we had rented it for our holiday. Just 
we two, the only ones who had ever been 
granted this jolly chance! Captain Pin- 
ney of the life saving station piloted us 
to the houseboat; it was a lovely row in 
the dory out from the long white beach, 
gay with summer life. From the fort 
and mosquitoes that hold it, we sped 
beyond the swirling waters where the 
tidal Kennebec meets the sea, past islands 
with spruce-crowned hights and coterie 
of summer sojourners, into the charm- 


ing Sagadahoc, landlocked and guarded 


from the fierce storms of oceanside. The 
fair, new day (the newest one we had 
ever seen) smiled on us as we stepped to 
the deck of the houseboat. Stockton’s 
Rudder Grange, with visions of Pomona 
and the burglar, Jerome’s amusing expe- 
riences of dismal dampness and the dis- 
gust of their guests thereat, and the gor- 
geous boats of the orient, had filled our 
imagination, and we had greatly won- 
dered what the houseboat would be like. 
Well, it was not a bit like Pierre Loril- 
lard’s palatial style on Floridian waters, 
Morris Gray’s boat at Marblehead, the 
fine Ridgeway craft at Winthrop, Wil- 
liam Gillette’s up-to-date houseboat, or 
even the quaint Peggotty at Scituate. 
It was a most primitive affair, just a 
flatboat with a house in the center, 
flanked fore and aft with sail-covered 
piazza and fitted with every comfort for 
simple living. We were happy as the 
day, and each day was full of delight. 
Our two weeks seemed, in the months 
that followed, like a dream of a happy 
hour. 


Before another year we had a house- 
boat of our own, and returned with a 
happy party to Sagadahoc and the island 
as to old friends. This boat, like Jer- 
ome’s, was “compact,” yet we didn’t have 
“to take the looking glass upon the roof 
to do our back hair,” and where they 
cooked their “little dinner by a tiny little 
fire, in the tiniest little kitchen you ever 
did see,” we had a most romantic stone 
fireplace on the sands near by, and such 
steaming kettles of clams and red, red 
lobsters would have done your eyes good 
to see, while to watch our Yale youth 
and his mamma frying doughnuts under 
an umbrella to keep the rain from the 
frying pan, was amusing, though all the 
fisherfolk accepted them gracefully when 
they were brown. 

Here we solved the servant problem 
easily, since no maid marred our pleas- 
ure; we were a mutual admiration 
society, each doing our share, and reveled 
in this paradise for weary housewives, 
where there was never any dusting to 
do! Ho, ye fastidious housekeepers! 
Ho, ye, whose New England consciences 
hold ye to the servile task, though incli- 
nation turn gladly aside, hail with joy a 
spot where no dust ever intrudes itself 
and “where the great winds every morn- 
ing sweep the sea floor clean and white!” 
Here you learn the great lesson of how 
much you can do without and yet be 
happy. 

In our dory we made trips to the near 
islands, Stage, and Fox, and Salter’s, for 
blueberries, blue as the sky and as clean 
as the sea breezes could keep them, and 
for raspberries, big and red and luscious ; 
to Red Beach for a clambake, or to 
White Rocks for an hour’s fishing. 
Through the moss-hung spruce forest, 
along a fascinating path with glimpses 
of the sea, we went to the upland farm 
for milk and eggs and fresh butter, 
or rowed across the bay to the spring, 
deep and sheltered, its water cold and 
clear. We are indeed far away from 
many things; carking care that knocks 
at the door of dwellers in the everyday, 
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HOUSEBOATING 


* WHERE IN QUIET WATERS WE LOITER AND 


workaday world forgets us here, and so 
do the baker and the milkman. For a 
loaf of bread we must row or send to 
Popham, and by land or water it’s a mile 
and a half to the cow. But who minds 
such trifles in this land of salt marshes, 
rock-ribbed hills, graceful bays and win- 
some islands? 

It’s no end of fun to turn fagot-gath- 
erers and with double dories on a dull 
day, when sketching is at a discount, to 
capture driftwood from some sequestered 
beach, turning homeward heavy laden 
but merry, sitting in the midst of a seem- 
ingly moving wreck, beaching our boat 
on the sands in the fog and coming sud- 
denly into the light and cheer of the little 
houseboat colony. 

Some fair day, when a more venture- 
some spirit seizes us, we make special 
preparations for a voyage, and go roll- 
ing out of the bay in tow of our dories, 
across the wide mouth of the Kennebec 
and up and up to that fascinating Back 
river, where, in quiet waters, we loiter 
and sketch and idly dream, while perhaps 
the practical one of our quartet makes 


SKETCH AND IDLY DREAM” 


a potpie of plover and peep. On our 
return from this wandering, our “bare- 
foot boy” neighbor, ever ready with 
youthful suggestion, says, as he looks 
over the sketches, “’Snum! You're a 
dandy pictureman! Ain’t yer goin’ to 
put Noah’s ark in?” One makes devoted 
friends of the sturdy fisherfolk, whose 
loyalty one cherishes. 

We had been anxious to go again to 
seagirt Seguin to climb its breezy hights, 
inspect its light and Captain Pinkham’s 
choice cabinet of sea birds; our young- 
est skipper had said we would go. The 
morning appointed proved densely, dan- 
gerously foggy, but, true to his word, 
our valiant sea knight said, “If she wants 
to go I shall cert’inly tek ’er, but whether 
we ever git back er not, I ain’t prepared 
to say.” Needless perhaps to add that 
the trip was deferred, though the prom- 
ise pledged held itself ready for fulfill- 
ment. 

We wanted to play longer in Maine, 
but our houseboat on that great inland 
sea, the pride of New Hampshire, called 
us, and knowing that “we could be 
happy with either, were t’other dear 
charmer away,” we went. Lake Win- 
nepesaukee has a wondrous charm about 
its blue waters, the mountains and foot- 
hills group themselves ever pictur- 
esquely ; its islands are varied and lovely, 
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and our boat draws so little water that 
we may skirt their shores closely and 
make happy acquaintance among them; 
“slow down” and steam gently in among 
fragrant groups of water liles, so abun- 
dant that our armful will never be 
missed, or jump ashore and pick wild- 
flowers, or gather mushrooms of many 
varieties, with more assurance in present 
knowledge than in that old rule, “If you 
live it’s mushrooms, and if you die it’s 
toadstools.” The Saunterer is a pro- 


this time, but the gods are kind ; they send 
us a young New Hampshire woman, 
whom to know is to respect, and if she 
is not an artist of the brush she undoubt- 
edly is with flour and a spoon, and she 
cooks the lake trout, bass and pickerel 
to a turn. She meets all emergencies 
with such tact and ability that we salute 
her with pride. You may like to take 
one of the canoes, and out there among 
the lily pads catch some pickerel your- 
self this morning, or if the day is favor- 


“YOUR FLOATING HOME AT THE MOUTH OF THE BROOK” 


peller, sixty-three feet long, with ample 
staterooms, a large dining and _ living 
room, and charming boudoir forward; a 
kitchen with modern cooking facilities, 
hot and cold water, ice closets, lockers, 
etc, so we lose half the novelty the 


Maine boat offers. We have a captain, 
engineer and stoker; lots of coal and 
stores. No longer are we independent and 
able to meet our own demands. The 
<lomestic problem confronts us squarely 


able, as we steam down the lake, try troll- 
ing for the gamy lake troui. Shall we 
land you at the nearest point, to climb 
your favorite mountain peak and gratify 
your Appalachian ambitions, or steam 
still further away from railroads and 
civilization where many trout brooks, 
mountain born, may be fished with cer- 
tainty of good strings, and you may 
return triumphant to your floating home 
awaiting you at the mouth of the brook, 


with a good supper to match the appe- 
tite you have found up here among the 
hills? Join either party in bow or stern 
at this mystic hour of twilight, and as 
the sunset fades and the shadows deepen, 
watch the stars gleam on the hights and 
in the lake, and the moon smiling on her 


. gypsy children she loves so well. - 


Not in one day on this lake of the 
northland, just while the glare is over 
all; or one night on this floating craft, 
can you learn the joys of houseboating, 
but in many long delightful days ‘from 
sunrise (seen from one’s berth on the 
upper deck) to the last moment of a busy 
day of sport, when, after bright spinning 
of yarns of fishing and climbing, of 
mountain glories, and coy woodland 
beauties of leaf and flower, of bird and 
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bee ; after jolly laughter and genial good- 
nights, the sandman carries you off to 
dreamland, and you wake to find your- 
self renewed in body and soul. Then— 
tell me truly, if such a vacation isn’t 
worth a year of fashion and convention- 
ality? Try houseboating, with its salt 
sea breezes and briny odors, where the 
gulls swirl and cry, or on a great lake, or 
on many of our beautiful inland streams, 


. all of which have their individual charm, 


and you will attain that blissful spirit in 
which Buchanan Read sings: 


“No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its wild uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise!” 


Husband Study Versus Child Study 


By Mrs BrapLey GILMAN 


Tes is an age when motherhood is 
extolled . extravagantly and when 
“child study” classes rival the Browning 
classes as “fads.” The education, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, of our children is 
the constant theme of both preacher and 
teacher, and whole alcoves of books in 
our public libraries are devoted to this 
interesting and absorbing branch of sci- 
ence. Mothers’ clubs are almost too 
numerous in our large cities, and even 
in our country villages the youthful son 
and heir may be discovered learning 
“swear words” at the village store while 
his devoted mother discusses learnedly 
on Saturday mornings at her mothers’ 
club the various stages of child develop- 
ment. But if the baby does fall down 
stairs and break her arm while her fond 
mamma is taking a course .in “child 
study” at Clark university or attending 
the mothers’ congress at Washington, 
her mother’s journey nevertheless is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary if it be in 
the interest of “child study,” for never 


in the history of the race has so much 
thought of a serious nature been given 
to the training of our children. 
Whether all this study will result in 
the production of a more highly civilized 
type of manhood and womanhood 
remains to be seen. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and thus far we 
have only seen the process of composi- 
tion. Our best teachers are not always 
those who know the most about systems 
of education, and we have seen children 
who were left severely alone by their par- 
ents turn into surprisingly fine specimens 
of the human race. But the result of 
this modern scientific study of child life 
cannot at present be discussed, and it is 
far too serious a subject for us to trifle 
with here. There is, however, one indi- 
rect and unfortunate result of overmuch 
“child study,” which injures our home 
life and which therefore it does seem 
wise to point out. Is not motherhood 
in the present day being exalted at the 
expense of wifehood? and are not the 
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needs and ambitions and tastes of the 
father of the family too often neglected 
and deemed of little consequence ? 

Most writers on marriage agree that 
the first few years of that relationship 
are the most trying years. In the fam- 
ous Browning letters we find Mrs Brown- 
ing recalling a conversation between two 
older women heard in her younger years, 
in which both agreed that the hardest 
years of marriage were those first years 
in which the young wife saw her lover 
change into her husband. The man and 
woman who have married (as many do) 
in utter ignorance of one another’s real 
characters must then study one another 
conscientiously and learn the art of liv- 
ing harmoniously together. In these 
first years the mother finds herself too 
often intrusted with the care of one or 
more children. Before she has learned 


to understand her husband and adjust 
herself to the intimate relationship of 
marriage she has the responsibility of one 
At first, 


or more children given to her. 
the hygiene of the child absorbs her 
completely. It is an unknown science 
and she realizes that a slight error on 
her part may mean the death of her 
child. The baby must have long hours 
of undisturbed sleep, so the piano must 
not be opened in the evening, even if the 
husband is passionately fond of music. 
The baby must be allowed to wake up 
early in the morning and crow and play, 
even if the slumber of the hard-working 
father is broken in upon day after day. 
Then when summer comes the baby must 
have fresh milk and sea or mountain 
breezes, so the young wife, recognizing 
her first duty as toward her child, unhesi- 
tatingly leaves her young husband to the 
solitude and temptations of a large city 
for sometimes three and more, often five 
or six months. In families where the 
income is two or three thousand dollars 
a year the husband lives on with one 
maid, in his cheerless, deserted house in 
the hot city through the week and spends 
Sundays with his family, arriving late 
Saturday night and returning in an early 


. absorbs the mother’s attention. 


train on Monday morning for the sake of 
enjoying their society. If obliged to live 
on a much smaller income the wife takes 
her one maid for nurse and boards upon 
a farm, while her spouse takes his meals 
at a cheap boarding house, or in despera- 
tion joins an inexpensive club. 

So soon as the perilous years of infancy 
are over the question of the education 
and social relations of the children 
Belle’s 
young friends go to the seashore, and so 
Belle must go, and go early and stay 
late. In the long winter evenings the 
children’s lessons and their dancing class, 
and getting them started for their vari- 
ous entertainments, absorb all the moth- 
er’s time, and too often the husband 
returns home after a weary day, full of 
disappointments in business, a day in 
which every hour has brought a burden, 
to find that his wife has neither strength 
nor sympathy to give him or his inter- 
ests. “I cannot leave the children,” is 
the devoted mother’s response to his 
suggestion that she should accompany 
him upon a long tedious business jour- 
ney which he is obliged to make twice 
each year.’ Are not the happiness and 
welfare of her children of far more im- 
portance than the happiness and wel- 
fare of her husband? The - average 
mother has learned to believe this to be 
true. Summers with the children and 
without her husband have brought about 
their logical result, and the maternal bond 
has tightened and the conjugal bond has 
been relaxed. A woman of forty-five 
who has devoted to the study of her 
growing children all the best years of 
her life comes finally to see only her chil- 
dren’s needs in her horizon. Her hus- 
band’s tastes and wishes have been 
entirely overlooked. 

Has not “child study” been preached 
to her as the most important of all 
studies? Absorbed in it and assured by 
her friends that she is doing her first 
duty, she overlooks the sorrowful fact 
that the gray-haired, worn-out man at her 
side has not had a vacation for ten years. 
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if she thinks about him at all, except 
about the needs of his palate, it is to 
think that by being a good mother to 
his children she is being a good wife to 
him. Not at all, O modern mother, as 
you shall presently discover to your pro- 
found surprise and grief, when your hus- 
band, whose tastes and habits you have 
known nothing about for ten years, 
deserts you and your carefully brought 
up children to marry his bookkeeper or 
his typewriter, who, perhaps, has given 
the neglected subject of husband study 
some careful attention. Marriage, if it 
is to be permanently happy, must mean 
a growing friendship, and a friendship 
cannot be maintained without a relation 
of mutual dependence and companion- 
ship. A woman cannot live absorbed in 
her children for twenty years and then 
re-assume her old relations with her hus- 
band. If she has developed intellectu- 
ally and grown away from him it is quite 
as much her fault as it is his. If he has 
degenerated and now cares for little but 
his dinner and his club, could she have 
prevented it? Many a self-sacrificing 
mother finds when her sons and daugh- 
ters come to the age when they leave her 
to go out into the world that she has 
lost the power to charm and interest the 
one human being whose duty it is to stay 
by her side until “death do us part.” 
For after all, however we may gloss over 
the unpleasant fact, our children do 
belong with the new generation, and as 
they grow older they make us feel that” 
we belong with the old generation. We 
may and ought to try and follow them 
into their play and their work as much 
as possible, but when all is said and done 


their outlook upon life is not ours, and 
their interests and their friends are sep- 
arated from us by a chasm which, try 
as we may, we can never cross. We 
must expect to have them leave our 
society at any moment for the society of 
a faithless friend or a careless lover. 

Alas! much of the pain of life comes 
from just such experiences. The mother 
gives herself heart and soul to her child 
—her husband, her friends, her tastes 
and her studies, and even her amuse- 
ments, are all given up for the duties 
and privileges of motherhood. Her 
daughter becomes her idol, and that 
daughter, unconscious of all the sacri- 
fices that have been made for her, accepts 
her mother’s devotion as a right and then 
flies with her first lover to Calcutta in 
the early twenties, and naturally prefers 
sex love to the far more unselfish mater- 
nal love. Or her son in a wild burst of 
patriotism and impatient of all parental 
entreaties lays down his life upon some 
foreign battlefield. “Husband study” 
versus “child study” is our subject. 
Some women choose both electives and 
win honors in both. But let all women 
recollect that they are needed as wives 
longer than they are needed as mothers, 
and that one relationship should not be 
permitted to crowd the other out. 

The influence of a wife over her hus- 
band can be far greater than that of a 
maiden over her lover, or of a mother 
over a child, and we think that in some 
homes “husband study” might be added 
with advantage to “child study,” even 
though there have as yet been no clubs 
formed to aid in its pursuit and no con- 
gresses in which to compare results. 
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A Country Inn 


By JAMes BucKHAM 


It stands, so white and cool and neat, 
Midway the drowsy village street, 
With windows open to the breeze, 
And town folk lounging at their ease. 


Tired with the long, hot day a-wheel, 
I gladly sniff the evening meal, 

And leave an endless, dusty road, 

To make the inn my night’s abode. 


The shadows deepen. On the hill 

A tree-toad wakes a whippoorwill ; 
Softly the dew begins to fall; 

A star gleams o’er the pines’ dark wall. 
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By Eleanor 


OLLY PATTERSON was six years 

old, she had a brother John who was 
eleven, she had a father and mother 
whom she dearly loved, and an Uncle 
Jack whom she devoutly worshiped. 
Polly and John lived on a big farm in 
the country with their father and mother. 
Uncle Jack lived in a big city forty miles 
away and was so busy he only came over 
to spend a few hours now and then 
because he was a very ambitious young 
doctor and worked early and late, study- 
ing how to cure sick people and mend 
their broken bones. 

Polly was a good little girl, but she 
had a great bugbear, and that was a 
noise. At any sudden sound she would 
cry and scream and make an awful fuss. 
Her father took her to a specialist, but 
the specialist said her ears were all right, 
it was mostly nonsense which she would 
overcome when she was old enough to 
reason about it. 

“I know something,” said Polly, as 
she chopped away with her little blunt 
scissors, helping John get the weeds out 
of the walk one morning. 

“What is it? Tell me, won’t you?” 
“Tt’s a secret.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Papa.” 

“Ts it nice?” 

“Tt’s the best thing there is.” 


Wherein Polly and the Fourth of July Get Very Much Mixed Up in the Doctor's Love Affair 


M. Arms & 


“Oh, go ahead and tell, won't you, 
Poll?” 

“You said I was a * ’fraid-cat. 

“Well, you are; anybody’s a ’fraid-cat 
who wouldn’t dare fire off a cracker.” 

Polly thought it best to change the 
subject. “Uncle Jack is coming with 
papa to-night.” 

“Honest? Oh, goody!” 

“Yes, and he’s going to stay three 
days. Mamma said she ‘ ’spected it was 
a important ‘casion,’ explained Polly. 
“Papa was going to tell you, only you 
bothered me and he said I needn’t tell 
unless I wanted to,” she added, swelling 
with importance. 

“Well, you won’t see him much, Miss 
Polly. He won't love you any more, 
he don’t care about anybody now except 
Beatrice Dare. Tommy Lord said his 
brother and Uncle Jack were there half 
the time last time Uncle Jack was up. 
They'll be getting married next you 
know, and then where’ll you be?” 

It was John’s turn to look important 
now. Poor Polly hadn’t a word to say. 
She had always regarded Uncle Jack as 
her special property. It didn’t seem 
strange that other people should worship 
her idol, but that the idol should himself 
become a worshiper was an idea too big 
for Polly’s comprehension. The horrors 
of Fourth of July were quite forgotten 
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before this overwhelming catastrophe. 
It was not until they were all rising from 
the supper table that she was reminded 
of her bugbear by seeing her father take 
two packages from the sideboard, asking 
at the same time: “Who trimmed the 
rosebushes so neatly ?” 

“T did,” announced John, promptly, 
“but Polly helped me,” he added in a 
moment. 

“Very good,” said Mr Patterson, 
handing John the larger parcel, “here 
are your firecrackers. And as Polly 
helped, here is a bunch for her.” 

Polly drew back in horror. Uncle 
Jack was looking, so was everybody. 
She took the end of the string in her 
thumb and finger, and, marching down 
the garden walk, popped it into the 
watering pot and fled back to the house. 
As she ran up the steps she met Uncle 
Jack. “Fired them all off so soon?” he 
asked with a smile. 

“IT guess I'll wait till to-morrow,” 
replied Polly, demurely. 

“IT would,” said Uncle Jack, swinging 
her up on his shoulder; “now let’s go 
and see the piggies.” Later that even- 
ing, happening to pass her den, the doc- 
tor heard Polly sigh. 

“Why, Pollykins, not asleep yet?” he 
asked, coming in. “What’s the matter 
with the little girl?” 

“Oh, Uncle Jack, I’m so troubled 
about two things. I keep thinking 
about those guns and bells, and there’s 
a mosquito, and I want a drink of water, 
and then, oh, Uncle Jack, are you going 
to marry Miss Beatrice Dare, and won’t 
you love me any more?” 

“Two things! Why, I should think 
there were twenty. Now let’s take one 
at a time; first I'll get you some water 
and then we'll go and sit by the window 
where it’s cooler, and if that mosquito 
comes he will be very foolish. I'll be 
right back.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Polly, hand- 
ing him the empty glass; “it was very 
nice and cold, but J guess you spilled 
some salt in it.” 


“IT presume I did, I always was a 
blunderer. Now for a fairy story.” 


When mamma came to see what had 


become of her brother she found him 
still sitting by the window, his little niece 
fast asleep in his arms. She thought at 
first he too was asleep, but when she 
started to take Polly he looked up. “I'll 
put her down,” he said; “she was nerv- 
ous and I was tired and I got to think- 
ing. Do you know, sis, I’m an awful 
coward ?” 

“T know you are a dear,” she said, ten- 
derly. “You and Polly each have a bug- 
bear, I think, which you must conquer. 
Now go down and have a smoke with 
Roger; he is waiting for you on the 
piazza.” 

Polly didn’t run into mamma’s room 
at the first gun that night. Mamma 
went into Polly’s room and found her 
soundly sleeping; and she slept on till 
the usual time. How the child gloried 
in it! “TI didn’t even wake up,” she told 
John at breakfast. 

Mamma looked at Uncle Jack. “Per- 
fectly harmless, ma’am; saved her six 
hours of misery and gives her an even 
chance for the day,” he replied, laughing. 

The morning was pretty bad, but Uncle 
Jack stood by her like a man. About 
noon Polly produced the bunch of 
crackers from the watering pot, and, still 
carrying them by the string, she sought 
out her brother. 

“John,” she said, “your crackers all 
gone?” 

“Eeup,” said John. 

“Want some more?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Well, if you'll promise to carry them 
way off I’ll give you mine.” 

“Good for you, Poll.” 

“But John, I want you to open the 
package and take out one. I want one. 
Be very careful, John,” she added 
uneasily. 


“Why, they won’t go off by them- - 


selves, Goosey. Hope you won’t blow 
anything up with that,” he said, handing 
her a cracker. Polly took it gingerly 
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and went back to the house. After din- 
ner when everybody was taking a nap 
Polly lighted a piece of punk and laid it 
on the doorstep. She had great respect 
for punk; it never did anything unusual. 
Then she brought her firecracker, 
touched it to the punk and, hastily depos- 
iting it on the gate post, ran in, up the 
stairs into her room, where, throwing 
herself on the bed, she pulled a pillow 
over her head and lay quite still. After 


“SHE HAD A GREAT BUGBEAR, AND THAT 
WAS NOISE” 


about ten minutes had elapsed she opened 
her door. Uncle Jack was coming down 
the hall in a white linen suit. 

“Hello, Pussy, what you up to?” he 
asked gayly. 

Polly held up her finger excitedly. 
“Hush, uncle, I—I fired off a cracker!” 

“You did? Good for you, Pollykins!” 
exclaimed that delightful man. “I call 
that regularly splendid. When did you 
do it?” 

“Why, didn’t you hear it? It was just 
a minute ago.” 

“Why, no, I didn’t. Where was it— 
in your room?” 

“T'll show you where,” she said, lead- 
ing the way down stairs. Very cau- 


tiously she opened the front door. Very 
proudly she pointed to the post. But 
instantly her face fell. The cracker 
hadn’t gone off at all! 

Poor Polly almost cried. “I wanted 
to tell papa I fired one,” she explained, 
tremulously. Just then Jack and Tommy 
Lord came round the corner, with their 
wooden guns. 

“Here, let me take that gun and give 
me one of those,” called Uncle Jack, and 
clapping a new cracker into the muzzle, 
he jabbed it into the still burning punk 
and, putting the gun into Polly’s hand, 
he cried, “There you are, now blaze 
away !” 

Polly shut her eyes. Bang! went the 
cracker. 

“Good one!” shouted the boys. 

“Tell papa that,” said Uncle Jack. 

Polly gasped and blinked her eyes. “I 
did it, didn’t I?” she cried, radiantly. 

“T should rather think you did. Want 
another ?” 

“No—yes.” 

“I’ve got a whole bunch in my room, 
now let’s have some fun, Pollykins.” 
And fun they had. The first fright over, 
Polly was fairly reckless. At supper 
time a nail brush and a clean frock were 
absolute necessities. When Polly went 
to say good-night to her uncle at bed- 
time she climbed upon his knee and 
asked: “Uncle Jack, what does indebt- 
edness mean ?” 

“Well, it means under obligations, 
owing somebody. Sometimes it’s money, 
sometimes a kindness. Why?” 

“Why, papa said to mamma, ‘I feel 
greatly indebted to Jack for curing Polly 
of her fear of firecrackers.’ And then 
mamma said, ‘Polly is indebted to her 
uncle for a great many things. I hope 
sometime she may be able to repay some 
of them.’ It’s because you are so brave 
and so wise, I suppose; that’s why you 
are always helping people to be brave 
and wise. I don’t suppose you are ever 
afraid to do anything, are you?” 

The doctor laughed. “I wish I never 
were,” he said to himself. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“You see,” went on Polly, “if someone 
just helps you to start it’s a great deal 
easier. The scary part only lasts a min- 
ute and you are so happy afterwards. 
Good-night, my dear Uncle Jack.” 

“Good-night, my dear little philoso- 
pher, you have solved the great problem 
of life already,” and kissing her he set 
her gently down. 

The doctor smoked late that night, and 
it was long past midnight when he 
walked to the end of the piazza and look- 
ing up at the moon said, “That’s it. The 
scary part only lasts a minute and 
then” — 

And I think that was a very foolish 
thing to say to the moon, don’t you? 

It was late when Polly waked up next 
morning. The house seemed wonder- 
fully still, and her call for “marmer” 
was answered by Bridget, who appeared 
in no happy mood. “Your ma’s gone off 
with the doctor. Your cousin Bennie 
got burned with gunpowder yesterday, 
and they sent for your Uncle Jack. Yer 
ma was that worri’d she wint wid him, 
and they'll likely not be back till dinner 
time.” 

“Why didn’t they take me?” cried 
Polly, feeling slighted and hurt. 

“Why, they were in a hurry. ”“Twan’t 
yit sun-up. The docther smoked all 
night on the piazza. I couldn't sleep 
mysilf fer the headache I had from the 
noise of yesterd’y. He didn’t shut the 
front door till after two, an’ they come 
fer him at four.” 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Polly, “is papa 
here ?” 

“No, he’s gone down to the other farm 
to see about the mowing. He took 
John and would have taken you, but 
he said you’d better sleep.” Poor Polly 
could hardly be expected to see the wis- 
dom of this plan. 

Bridget, feeling sorry for the little girl, 
hastened to add: “Your mother said 
you could put on your pink frock, and 
you are to have strawberries for yer 
breakfast.” The smiles came back at 
this, and when, half an hour later, Polly 


came down stairs she looked as fresh and 
sweet as a rose. 

After breakfast was over she went out 
on the piazza. The steps were covered 
with bits of punk and burned-out fire- 
crackers. The air was hot and smoky. 
Jane had dusted the parlor and was just 
closing the blinds, making it look very 
cool and attractive. The library was 
done, she said, and Polly needn't go in 
there to play. So she sat in the ham- 
mock and watched Jane sweep the piazza 
and steps and arrange the chairs and 
shake the mats. She did everything with 
a slam. She was tired and cross, and 
Polly didn’t think it best to try to talk 
with her. At last when down stairs was 
all done Jane went up to do the bed- 
rooms and Polly was all alone. So she 
went into the kitchen. Bridget was work- 
ing the ice cream freezer. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do?” said Polly 
dubiously. 

“Do!” growled Bridget. “It’s not 
me as is grumbling fer doin’. Here, 
Mike, take that rubbish down to the barn 
and bring up the vegetables fer dinner.” 

“T can’t get vegetables to-day,” said 
Mike, with a yawn; “I’ve got to go down 
and have the scythe to the mewing 
machine sharpened.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” said Polly, “every- 
body is cross but me.” She went back 
to the hammock. She saw Mike go 
down the road; she heard Bridget call 
Jane and tell her she was as slow as cold 
molasses. She saw Bridget go out to 
the garden and the butcher’s boy go up 
to the house. 

“Well, I guess J’/l take a walk,” said 
Polly. But first she went through all 
the rooms to see if there was anything 
to do. In Uncle Jack’s room she 
arranged all his neckties in a new and 
original fashion and thought how much 
she loved him; then she began to think 
about Miss Beatrice Dare, and then she 
formed a resolution. She walked into 
her room and put on her white sunbon- 
net and, slipping down stairs, she closed 
the front door after her and went up the 
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street. It was a pretty long walk, but 
at last she came to the gate. First she 
peeped through, and then marched up 
the walk. She was a very little girl, even 
for her six years, and she was a good deal 
frightened when she found herself at the 
door. But when the maid came she 
asked for Miss Beatrice like a little 
woman. 

“Yes, she’s at home, miss,” said the 
maid, smiling. “She is in the garden 
cutting flowers. Will you go there?” 
The maid led the way. 

“Here’s someone to see you, miss,” 
she said to Beatrice Dare. 

“Who is it, Julia?” asked Miss Dare, 
looking flurried. Then, catching sight of 
Polly, she blushed very prettily and said: 
“Did you come alone, dear?” 

“Yes, Miss Beatrice, I came to see 
you, because” — 

“Come down to the summer house and 
get cool, Polly,” said Miss Beatrice, 
quickly, “and Julia, make some lemonade 
and bring out here, it’s so hot.” Now 
Polly, you sit there and take these 
roses and I'll fix the flowers for the par- 
lor.” 

“Why, Polly, child, where have you 
been?” cried mamma, as Polly came up 
the walk holding a white parasol over 
her head, about twelve o'clock. “We 
have just got home and found Bridget 
almost wild because you were not here. 
Jane has been hunting everywhere for 
you. Uncle Jack is on the point of join- 
ing the search. Where did you get that 
parasol? Jack, Jack, don’t go! She’s 
here. There are papa and John coming 
now. Bridget, you may take up the 
dinner. I'll just run to my room and 
put on something cool.” And _ there 
were so many directions to give and so 
many ‘things to do that they were all 
seated at the table before there was a 
chance for any explanation. Then Polly 
simply said, “I went to see Miss Beatrice 
Dare.” 

John said “Humph.” Papa began to 
carve furiously. Mamma told Jane to 
bring some bread, when it stood right 


before her eyes. Uncle Jack drank a 
whole glass of water without stopping. 

“How did you find Bennie?” asked 
papa, of anybody who could tell. 

“Oh, it was very serious,” explained 
mamma. “Jack was much alarmed—l 
mean it wasn’t!” and then everybody 
laughed. 

After dinner Polly took the white para- 
sol up stairs and then came down to the 
piazza. 

“Where did you say you went this 
morning?” asked Uncle Jack. 

“Up to Miss Beatrice Dare’s house.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Pretty good,” said Polly. 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, we talked; she gave me some 
roses.” 

“What did you do with them?” asked 
Uncle Jack, severely. 

“Why, they got all smashed.” 

“Oh, they did? How did that hap- 
pen?” 

“She smashed ’em.” Then there was 
a pause. 

“How was Miss Betty?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Look pretty—I mean pretty well?” 

“Why, yes, I said so.” 

“Well, what ever possessed you to go 
up there, Polly?” 

“Why, I wanted to get something off 
my mind.” 

“What was it?” eagerly. 

“Why about your getting married— 
what is the matter, Uncle Jack?” 

“You didn’t ask her?” 

“Yes, I did, and she said she wasn’t 
going to marry you, and now I feel hap- 
pier.” 

Uncle Jack looked very queer for some 
time, then he got up. ‘Come, Polly,” 
he said, “let’s go out under the big tree 
and you tell me all about it.” 

“There isn’t any more,” said Polly, 
“but I must go and return that white 
parasol pretty soon. I wish I had one. 
You see it got hotter and hotter, and 
Miss Beatrice went for the carriage to 
send me home, and when she came back 
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she was so sorry, but William was wash- 
ing the phaeton and the buggy had gone 
to town. I told her I could walk just as 
well as not, so she needn’t cry.” 

“Cry 

“Why, yes, she was so sorry, you 
know, and she told Julia to come with 
me, and she gave me her white parasol 
to carry, and she said I could send it 
back any time. Won’t you buy me a 
white parasol some day?” 

“Yes, but what did she say before she 
went for the carriage?” 

“Oh, she didn’t say anything.” 

“Well, what did you say?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say anything, at least I 
can’t remember. Why?” 

“Well, what did you say when you 
first went there?” : 

“Why, I said you’d all gone away 
because Bennie’— 

“Yes, yes, I know; what next?” 

“Why, she gave me some roses and 
some lemonade, and then’”— 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Why, then I asked her about you!” 

“Oh, Polly, what awful thing did you 
say?” 

“T didn’t say any awful thing,” said 
Polly, beginning to cry. “I ju—just 
asked her if she was going to marry you, 
not—not to let you not love me any 
more,” sobbed Polly. 

“And then? Oh, Polly, you don’t 
know what it all means to me. Don’t 
cry, dear heart,” he said, wiping away 
the tears with his immense pocket hand- 
kerchief. “Try to remember what she 
did say or do.” 


“Why, she said she wouldn’t, and I 
kissed her and I told her I hoped you 
would get married, ‘cause I'd like to 
come and see her a great deal—and that’s 
how it was. I had the roses and she 
smashed them.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Why, she gave me a great hug, and 
then she went to see about the carriage— 
are you crying, Uncle Jack?” 

“No, no; it’s too hot to stay out here 
any longer; you'd better go and have a 
nap.” 

“Nap!” thought Polly scornfully, “as 
though I were a baby!” But it was so 
hot and she was so tired that when- she 
got into the hammock she did go to sleep. 
And when she waked up Uncle Jack and 
the white parasol were both gone. Uncle 
Jack wasn’t home to tea, and the next 
morning everybody seemed kind of crazy. 
It wasn’t Polly’s birthday, but there on 
her plate lay a beautiful little white para- 
sol, and after breakfast Uncle Jack took 
her to walk, and they went up to the 
Dares’ and everybody kissed Polly, and 
she was asked to repeat her philosophy, 
which she did as well as she could remem- 
ber, and then Uncle Jack, pitying her 
mystified little face, said: “It’s all right, 
Polly. You were afraid of firecrackers 
and cannon and I helped you to conquer 
it. I was afraid Miss Beatrice cared 
more for somebody else than she did for 
me. I was too proud and foolish to ask, 
and you helped me to conquer it.” 

“Why yes,” said Polly, “that’s what 
we said, isn’t’ it? And we're all so 
happy afterwards.” 
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A NEW YORK CITY DINING ROOM, THAT OF MR CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 
THE WOODWORK AND FURNITURE ARE OF BLACK FLEMISH OAK, THE LIGHT FIXTURES ARE OF 
WROUGHT IRON 


The Seamstress 


By Mary F. Butts 


The room is poor, bare floor and broken wall, 
But through the glass that holds a city scene,,. 

A dozen roofs, bright sky and distant green, 

Come floods of sunshine streaming over all. 

My gold, a sweet voice says. With rise and fall 
Of a white hand, great gorgeous flowers are seen 
To slowly blossom on a silken screen,— 

From thence a pittance, the embroiderer’s all. 


All? Nay, blue airy breadths to her belong, 


Amber and rubies that the sunshine yields. 
On her fair acres none can do her wrong; 


She reaps with poet, sights a hundred fields ; 
More precious is her dower than wealth of kings. 
She finds her riches in all common things. 
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Deserted Pets of 
a Great City 


By Lintey A. MuNsoN 


KNEW when at last I was within 

approaching distance of the long- 
named society’s shelter for pet animals, 
away up on One Hundred and Second 
street, by the East river, in New York 
city; I could distinctly hear the barking 
of some of the “homeless tykes.” Mr 
Reed, who has been in charge of the New 
York shelter ever since it first opened in 
1894, is, I should say, the right man in 
the right place. In previous years he 
superintended a number of the New Eng- 
land kennel shows. 

The seizure of animals on the street is 
not so promiscuous as it was two or three 
years ago. I believe unlicensed dogs are 
taken up only when no owner can be 
found ; otherwise, previous notification is 
given. Stray, diseased animals are always 
taken up “for the public safety,” says 


“I1T’s KITTENS” 


Mr Reed. The society has as many as 
two hundred calls daily, the greater part 
of which are from the owners of animals 
no longer desired, and for each of these 
animals the owner must sign what is 
called a “killing slip.” It is a law with 
them to keep the stray and unlicensed 
animals forty-eight hours, at the end of 
which time, if not called for, what hap- 
pens? “They are just put to sleep,” quot- 
ing Mr Reed again. Of course when 
animals are signed over by their owners 
to be “put to sleep,” and death would 
mean relief to them, they are not permit- 
ted to wait the allotted time for the oth- 
ers. Sometimes the owner requests that 
a good home be found, if possible, for a 
perfectly well cat or dog that could not 
very well be taken on a European tour, 
we'll say ; in this way some animals escape 
the gas tank, perhaps, and find themselves 
before long in a new home. 

“We always keep a good dog or cat 
with the hope of finding for it a home,” 
says Mr Reed. 

So long as the animals reside at the 
shelter they are well cared for. It is a 
decidedly cleanly place, and the daily bill 
of fare would be considered, I should 
judge, most tempting in canine and feline 
circles. It consists of hearts and liver and 
the best of oatmeal and Indian meal. A 
prepared combination of the whole seems 
to quiet the barking of the bow-wows, 
but Mistress Tabby’s family show a 
decided preference for the heart and liver 
straight. 

I noticed, or thought I did, that the 
animals brought in by their owners for 
treatment wore a more satisfied and com- 
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placent expression than did the poor little 
outcasts, who, seemed to know they were 
doomed, ‘They would jump up and bark 
so frantically, seeming to say, “I can’t 
help being a yellow cur; | was born that 
way!” I half imagined that some of the 
ugliest, least attractive, most desperate 
looking little characters in the “bunch” 
were wailing out, “A little bootblack once 
loved me, anyway!” But, on the other 
hand, there were some that seemed to be 
already making the effort to sleep that 
long sleep, and for these I hoped the time 
was near. There was one old fellow 
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is kept of every animal that enters the 
shelter. 

Two cases came under my notice while 
I was there. A little woman, the pink 
of neatness, came in carrying a covered 
basket on her arm, and on being asked 
what she had brought she modestly said, 
“It’s kittens.” “‘Do they belong to you?” 
“No, but they do not belong to anyone; 
a cat came in at our basement window, 
left us this deposit and went away again.” 
She was presented with a killing slip to 
sign without more ado, the kittens were 
again deposited, and no doubt the third 
deposition was the last: those 
tiny, tiny kittens were not 
allowed even a peep at this 
big world. Another little 
woman came in shortly after- 
ward, bearing no basket, but 
relating excitedly that there 
was a little dog at her house 
on Fifth avenue locked up in 
the hall having fits all to him- 
self; no one dared go near 
him, and “yet something 
must be done.” She said, 
quite frantically, on being 
told that the wagons left 
early in the morning and did 


THE AMBULANCE IN WHICH THE ANIMALS ARE TAKEN TO not return until evening, 


THE SHELTER ; THE HORSES PROTECTED BY SUNBONNETS 


who just missed being a bulldog, and I 
know not what else, the expression of 
whose eyes I shall never forget; they 
were grown glassy, but said plainly, “I’m 
done with this world and want not your 
pity.” 

Ninety-nine per cent of the animals 
brought in are dogs and cats, of course, 
though the society is sometimes presented 
with white mice, a young alligator or 
two, perhaps, and other abandoned pets. 
The cats, however, are decidedly in the 
majority. Their wishes are respected to 
the last. Opposed to living together as 
they are, they must not needs die 
together ; nor are they entered in the same 
book—there is a cat book and a dog book. 
It all involves no end of bookkeeping, 
when you come to think of it, as a record 


“We can’t let anybody in the 
hall, don’t you see, and then 
he’s suffering so!” I did not wait to see 
the little dog received at the shelter. 
How much better off all dogs or cats that 
have fits would be if they could just be 
“put to sleep.” 
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A MERCANTILE man told the pres- 
ent writer, not long ago, the story of 
an acquaintance of his who was reputed 
to have suffered for his temperance prin- 
ciples. The acquaintance had occasion 
to eat and drink often in the company of 
his business associates, and rather than 


take alcoholic beverages with them he 


was in the habit of ordering a glass of 
soda or seltzer. It came to pass in a few 
years that while his cronies began to 
feel the effects of overstimulation, the 
devotee of “soft” drinks fell sick with 
yastritis, and fared hard. His ruined 
digestion was attributed by his bibulous 
friends to the stuff he drank, and the 
doctor’s opinion coincided, - partly, at 
least, with theirs. The moral of this 
incident, if any there be, is in the direc- 
tion of temperance in all things, “hard” 
and “soft.” 

A thorough canvass of the soda water 
question among physicians and _ the 
“fountaineers” themselves discloses, first, 
the fact that the omnipotent principle of 
co-operation has wrought considerable 
change in the traffic in soda beverages 
of late years, and that certain objections 
which held once are now disappearing. 
When the carbonic acid gas which makes 
soda effervesce, and in fact is the “soda,” 
is no longer produced by each druggist 
in his own way, with as little or as much 
regard for cleanliness as he chooses, but 
is drawn from nature’s own reservoir in 
the ground ; and when the various flavor- 
ing sirups are made from fruits by a 
few large concerns for the entire country, 
instead of concocted from chemicals by 
Tom, Dick and MHarry—with these 
changes thoroughly accomplished, the 
question will wear a new face. We shall 
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want to know, then, whether the irre- 
sponsible, unsafe fountains can be 
detected, as a rule, and what constitutes 
moderation in the use of beverages 
healthful in themselves. There is still 
some doubt, it appears, especially with 
reference to the gas, whether the ingre- 
dients of soda, as dispensed in all sorts 
of places, are the product of careful, 
responsible people. 

A wholesale druggist of long experi- 
ence and the highest standing assured 
the writer that in his belief the most of 
the carbonic acid gas used in soda came 
from Saratoga Springs in tubes, being 
the natural product. Another druggist, 
who enjoys a local reputation for pure 
and conscientiously prepared drinks, con- 
firmed this opinion. Nevertheless, a 
large carbonic acid gas company at Sara- 
toga made no reply when asked about it, 
and a Saratoga newspaper man was 
equally reticent. Whether our Mother 
Earth is so generous as to keep a million 
or so of soda fountains charged out of 
her own bubbling heart is a question 
awaiting a candid reply. There is no 
reason, however, why the artificially pre- 
pared gas may not be as safe and as pala- 
table. Properly purified the gas pre- 
pared by the fountain man himself is 
good enough. It is made from marble 
dust and sulphuric acid. When the 
materials are pure and clean, and the gas 
is filtered through water, nobody need be 
afraid of it. Carbonic acid gas of the 
best quality, by the way, is now dis- 
pensed in compressed form for household 
use. 

“At ninety-five per cent of soda foun- 
tains,” said another druggist, whose 
fountain has done a large business for 
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twenty years, “soda is a safe and health- 
ful drink; at the other five per cent—lI 
shouldn’t place it higher than that—l 
would not dare to drink. The business 
has changed of late years. I think very 
few druggists make their carbonic acid 
gas; they buy it in tubes as it is collected 
from the springs at Saratoga, for this is 
cheaper and better. The sirups are 
bought now of one or two large con- 
cerns, and are made from the fruits; a 
few small fountains may use chemically 
prepared flavors, but these are the rare 
exception. 

“One of the principal sources of dan- 
ger has been removed with the larger 
and better fountains now generally used. 
You take a fairly large fountain which 
is in constant use and there is no danger 
from filth or copper. The modern tanks 
are of riveted steel, and lined with block 
tin. Many of the old tanks were of 
copper, washed with tin, which wore off, 
and there was danger from the action 
of the fluids upon the copper. There 
may be small and old fountains of this 
kind in use now at little stands. No, 
sir, if a druggist is tidy, and his foun- 
tain is in constant use, there is no danger 
from the fountain itself. The water 
should be filtered, of course, unless it is 
known to be extra pure. 

“There are people who cannot drink 
solid water without distress, but they can 
drink water when lightened with carbonic 
acid gas, which in a certain amount is 
good for the stomach. Mineral waters 
are drank regularly now by a great many 
people who can afford them. A favorite 
drink with wheelmen is made of vichy 
and milk, which mingles nutriment with 
refreshment.” 

Further testimony as to sirups and 
flavors confirms the impression given by 
this gentleman. Persons regardful of 
health will choose their drinking places 
with the same care as their eating places. 
This granted, there arises the question of 
what constitutes intemperance in soda 
fountain drinks, and what are its conse- 
quences. A number of city physicians 


of the foremost rank were interviewed 
on this point. 

“T think with a good healthy person,” 
said the first physician questioned, “soda 
frequently drank has no ill effects, but 
as a large proportion of people are suf- 
ferers to a greater or less degree from 
gastric troubles, it can be seen, on general 
principles, that any excess of carbonic 
acid gas will tend to wear away the gas- 
tric walls of the stomach. Therefore, I 
do not approve of too much soda drink- 
ing.” The next physician thought that 
the average amount of soda drank to-day 
would have no effect upon the stomach. 
If taken in overdoses, however, the 
excess of carbonic acid gas would inter- 
fere with the secretions of the stomach, 
and, likewise, the secretions of the kid- 
neys. He said that a great deal would 
depend upon the degree to which the 
soda was charged, in order to determine 
just how much could be drank without 
effect. 

Still another doctor, an old physician 
with a large practice, said he could not 
point with certainty to “horrible exam- 
ples” of the danger of freely patronizing 
the soda fountains, for the case of every 
victim was complicated with other 
troubles ; he said without question, how- 
ever, that many digestions are ruined in 
this way every year. “I don’t see how 
people can do as they do and keep their 
health,” he said. “They will take heavy 
preparations of chocolate, and egg, and 
what not, which dilate the stomach and 
are fit only for the strongest digestions. 
These give the stomach no time to rest.” 

“When is the safest time to take these 
drinks ?” 

“About midway between meals. The 
food has had a chance to get nearly or 
quite digested. A certain amount of 
carbonic acid gas, so far as that is con- 
cerned, is good for the stomach, to cor- 
rect acidity.” 

This doctor was emphatic in setting 
forth the danger from large drafts of ice 
water taken into the heated body, as all 
physicians are. “A great many deaths 
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occur every year from drinking ice water. 
The shock to the nervous system, the 
solar plexus of nerves which cover the 
stomach, is so great as to cause sudden 
death. At best ice water chills the 
stomach and retards digestion.” 

One of the medical men seemed dis- 
posed to dismiss the subject as of little 
moment. ‘There is more sickness from 
overeating, a great deal, than from 
excessive drinking,” he said. “At the 
same time there is a list of diseases 
brought on or aggravated by immoder- 
ate use of alcoholic drinks, and of other 
drinks as well. People must learn to be 
temperate in all things.” 

“Aside from the chilling effects, the 
amount of soda the average person 
drinks, say three or four glasses a day, 
is not injurious,” is the opinion of a doc- 
tor who has given the subject some 
thought. “In my opinion it is no more 
injurious than ice water. Both by the 


sudden chill produce congestion, and this 
if continued may lead to permanent 
harmful results. Phosphate in conjunc- 
tion with lemon sirup I should call a 
bad combination. The amount of car- 
bonic acid taken into the stomach by the 
average soda drinker is not especially 
harmful. Of course, overindulgence in 
this as with anything else, may lead to 
serious results. However, as a whole, 
I would not condemn soda drinking any 
sooner than the drinking of ice water. 
It is the chill that injures.” 

From the testimony here gathered the 
reader can draw conclusions of value. 
There is such a thing as intemperance 
in soda fountain drinks, whose conse- 
quences are by no means inconsiderable. 
The ingredients of soda are certainly 
purer and better than they were twenty 
or fifteen years ago, taking the country 
as a whole; a fortunate thing, as soda 
drinking has increased tremendously. 


EVEN years ago I discovered a cer- 

tain farmhouse, in a_ picturesque 
spot, while driving through the Berkshire 
hills. We stopped there for supper. It 
was an ordinary country supper—cold 
boiled ham, pickles, bread and_ butter, 
canned blackberries and cake. The house 
was clean and neat. It had a magnificent 
view; a trout brook ran by the place; 
there were pine woods all about, and the 
air was splendid. I asked the housewife 
why they did not take boarders. She 
said they were too far out of the world. 

The following summer I took my 
household there. The people charged us 
three dollars a week, and took the money 
gratefully, for there was the traditional 
mortgage on the place and the entire 
tamily was working hard to pay it off. 
That summer I saw the possibilities of 
the place, and I opened the eyes of my 
landlady to the chances for making 


The Influence of Summer Boarders 
By E. M. 


money. I summed up the disadvantages : 
Poor sanitary conditions, feather beds 
instead of mattresses, no fly screens, 
chambers that needed the fine, bracing 
air of the mountains sweeping through 
them once a day, a neglected garden 
patch where half of the living might be 
raised, half stagnant rain water, and 
drinking water to be carried from the 
foot of the hill. The house needed 
painting, it required a piazza instead of 
a tiny porch, the dilapidated fence ought 
to be torn down, and a hundred and one 
things called for fixing. I showed her 
that people accustomed to city luxuries 
would rather pay ten dollars a week with 
conveniences and comforts instead of 
three dollars without them. I suggested 
raising her rates to five dollars a week 
the next summer, and making a begin- 
ning toward better things. 

I took a party of six boarders with me 
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THE “MAN WITH THE HOE,” WHO CONTRIBUTES SO LARGELY, 


NOT ONLY WITH HIS HOE, BUT WITH 
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when I went there the next season. 
Things were improved, and nobody 
grudged the price they paid. Year by 
year the place has improved in every 
way, and now the good landlady has to 
turn away people who would gladly pay 
her ten dollars a week. Common sense, 
hard work, perseverance and a general 
pull all together have worked wonders. 
The second time I stayed there I took 
a seventeen-years-old daughter of the 
farm people back with me to the city. 
It was of more use for her to learn how 
to do things well than it would have been 


HIS GENIAL PERSON- 
ALITY, TO THE ENJOYMENT OF THE SUMMER BOARDERS.— 


for her mother. I paid 
the girl three dollars a 
week. She did general 
housework, but she 
managed her time well 
enough to have two 
spare afternoons a week 
at a cooking school, 
where she took a course 
in waitress’s duties and 
plain cookery. The les- 
sons cost her twenty- 
five dollars, but she 
made her wages meet 
it, and the improvement 
in her work week by 
week wonderful. 
Early in the spring she 

~ left me to go home and 
prepare for.the arrival 
of boarders. The fol- 
lowing fall I took an- 
other country girl home 
with me. She was to 
marry the eldest son at 
the farmhouse and live 
there. She made as 
capable help as any mis- 
tress could have wished 
for, and she, too, took 
the course at the cook- 
ing school. 

The mortgage has 
been paid, and I wish I 
could make the reader 
see the farmhouse as it 
is to-day. A windmill 

pumps water from the foot of the hill. 
There are two bathrooms, with hot and 
cold water, and a new ell provides a large 
dining room and six chambers. A wide 
piazza runs out on the side of the hill, 
where one looks down over the green 
valley, and here on pleasant evenings the 
table is set for supper. The dingy papers 
have given place to pretty stripes and 
bright flower wreaths or plain colors. 
Many of the improvements have been 
accomplished by exchange of labor, and 
the work has not cost so very much. The 
changes in the kitchen are perhaps the 
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most notable. There is a sink with hot 
and cold water, a blue flame stove for hot 
weather, tables covered with snowy oil- 
cloth, a painted floor, a spacious built- 
in refrigerator, and an array of cooking 
utensils which lighten labor and aid in 
making each day’s menu one of such 
excellence as is seldom found in a farm- 
house ten miles from a railroad station. 
The kitchen garden gives an abundance 
of fresh, fine vegetables and fruit. The 
wide lawn is now as smooth and green 
as it had once been rough and burned; 
vines shadow the piazzas, flowers bloom 
lavishly about the place, there are well 
kept tennis and croquet grounds, and the 
great carryall, with two strong horses, 
which is constantly in demand, long ago 
paid for itself. The improvements all 
paid for themselves. 


A woman I know stirred the sympa- 
thies of men and women who spent 
their summers in a mountain hamlet. 
One summer, before the city people 
returned to their homes, a few pleasant 
entertainments were given, in which, 
when all the talent available had been 
turned to account, the net proceeds were 
thirty or forty dollars. This money 
was sent by a gentleman connected with 
a publishing firm to the place where the 
thirty odd dollars would buy more books 
than anywhere else in New York. With 
it went a list of books thoughtfully 
chosen. Some were famous works, but 
none were above the understanding of 
plain people. The children’s library was 
selected by the mothers; it opened a new 
world to children who had actually never 
read a story book before. 

That summer, too, the mothers did not 
carry home trunks filled with half-worn 
clothes, to be given away to city chari- 
ties. There were various sewing bees 
and clothes were mended, and altered, 
and freshened, as clever fingers knew 
how ; even the nurse girls of the summer 
community grew interested and gave 
their sewing bees. The result was a 
really good, substantial wardrobe to dis- 
tribute here and there. The clothes were 


gratefully received, and proved that they 
had seen hard wear when the next sum- 
mer arrived. 

Throughout the winter the 
dwellers on the mountain top were not 
forgotten in city homes. A letter was 
sO rare an occurrence in some of these 
lives that there was scarcely knowledge 
enough to answer it, but they were sent 
more than once in the long winter. Boxes 
of gifts for a never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas tree in the little church were 
another outgrowth of the thoughtfulness 
and sympathy of one womanly heart. 


I have a tremendous amount of sym- 
pathy for the landlady whose boarders 
are chronic “kickers.” They come from 
great cities where for months the mar- 
kets have been offering vegetables and 
fruit from tropic climates. She cannot 
set such a table as her guests have been 
accustomed to. She cannot offer new 
potatoes or tomatoes in June, nor sirloin 
steak for breakfast morning after morn- 
ing. When strawberries and cherries 
pall on jaded appetites she cannot pro- 
vide peaches, just because they are in 
the city markets. She tries to make the 
best of chickens, eggs, milk, green vege- 
tables and berries from the pasture, but 
she cannot always please, for wherever 
the boarding house exists is found the 
coterie of faultfinders. 

In a certain seashore boarding house 
whose peace was marred by a few of 
these uncomfortable guests, there was 
another class of women among the 
guests, though in the minority, who had 
no sympathy with the group who com- 
plained about everything. The condi- 
tions were peculiar. A widowed land- 
lady was trying, with the aid of two 
daughters and one maid, to establish a 
successful seashore hotel. They were 
refined women, and the “kickers,” as they 
were called, made their life a misery, till 
some of the gentlewomen stepped in to 
better things. The landlady could not 


turn away the malcontents; their places 
might not have been easily filled. But the 
ladies talked to them sensibly and with 
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tact. They showed how one could not 
expect the whole money’s worth of the 
board set on the table. The woman and 
her daughters were paying for rent, fuel, 
help, gas, wear and tear of furniture, and 
for everything that makes bills mount 
up appallingly in a city home. One of 
the women, who was a practical trained 
housewife, spent several mornings in the 
kitchen, and from her wide knowledge 
she aided the perplexed matron. Her 
advice was acted upon gratefully, and 
straightway the meals grew more appe- 
tizing, and gradually the “society of 
kickers” disbanded. 

One day I was permitted to glance 
through a certain notebook, proffered 
by the woman, which held hints, sense 
and experience. Here are some of them: 


If you wish hot raised biscuit for breakfast, 
make them the day before, mold, set in pans 
and raise exactly as if you meant to bake them 
immediately, then set in the refrigerator. The 
cold will check any further fermentation of 
the yeast. In the morning take them straight 
from the chilled shelf and put in a hot oven. 
They will bake in twenty minutes, and if you 
used part of the same batch of dough for sup- 
per you will find the morning rolls much more 
tender and crusty than the first baking. 

Keep a supply of parsley either growing in 
the garden, in a window box or wrapped in a 
wet napkin and laid in the refrigerator. It is 
a necessity for garnishing and flavoring. 

Do not attempt a meat breakfast every morn- 
ing. Very satisfying and delicious menus can 
be obtained from eggs cooked in all sorts of 
ways, fishballs and creamed codfish, creamed 
dried beef, broiled fish or finnan haddie, with 
well cooked cereals, light hot breads or toasts, 
good coffee and potato, also fruit as often as 
it can be obtained. 

Do not serve the same fruit morning after 
morning for breakfast. Even strawberries pall 
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on the appetite. The best dried prunes and 
apricots when well cooked are delicious. They 
make an appetizing change and are cheaper 
than fresh fruit. 

Study every method of warming up cold 
potatoes. For one meal have scalloped potato, 
for others mashed, brown, creamed, sauted, 
croquettes, boulettes, puffs, deviled, stewed, 
Delmonico, au gratin, broiled, rissoles, lyon- 
naise, omelet, souffle, muffins, or for luncheon 
in a delicious salad. Variety is the very spice 
of the boarding house table. Carry out this 
advice also in bread. Let good wheat bread 
be a standby. Still the emptying of the flour 
barrel will not be so frequent an occurrence 
when the menu is varied every day by rye, gra- 
ham or corn meal muffins and gems. Entire 
wheat, graham and rye bread also ring a wel- 
come change. 

Every day after the noonday meal take a 
quiet hour to study refrigerator left-overs and 
their possibilities, and plan the menus for the 
next day. Do not leave your thinking of what 
supplies are required till you arfive at the mar- 
ket, and never allow groceries to run out. 
Replenish before the last spoonful is shaken 
from the bottom of the jar. 

In very hot weather do away with heavy 
roasts and rich desserts. Let vegetables, fruit, 
fish and salads take their place as much as 
possible. An ice cream freezer will turn out 
a score of desserts which are cheaper than pie 
or pudding, and the meals may be made as 
sightly as appetizing. 

Buy good coffee and learn to make good 
coffee. One cup of steaming hot, strong, 
golden coffee with cream will do more to put 
your guests in good humor for a day than 
the most elaborate breakfast with poor coffee. 

If the best steaks cannot be obtained, buy 
good split-bone steak and purchase the supply 
two days ahead. Lay the steaks in a large 
platter, mix equal quantities olive oil and 
vinegar and pour it over the steaks till every 
portion is marinated. Allow them to stand in 
this from twenty-four to forty-eight hours in 
the coldest part of the refrigerator. The result 
will be steaks in which every portion is as eat- 
able as tenderloin. The split-bone is an ideal 
boarding house steak ; there is scarcely a morsel 
of it that cannot be served. 
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WHile so much discussion is going 


on over the new homes for work- 
ing women, and their advantages and 
disadvantages, it may not come amiss 
to tell of an independent and inexpensive 
way by which two “bachelor girls” have 
solved the problem of bed and board in 
the heart of Boston. 

We are artists, struggling not so much 
to win what the world calls success, but 
for “the wages of going on”; believing 
in plain living and high thinking, but 
also in doing it in freedom and a respect- 
able place. A man, young and single, 
can live in a Ghetto garret, a Ja Henry 
White, until fame pleases to call at his 
door. But young women, educated, 
refined and not quite hopelessly ugly, 
cannot follow unquestioned in such 
Bohemian footsteps. So our studio is 
on a Back Bay avenue, among congenial 
and companionable people. The room is 
large, well lighted and heated, and com- 
fortably furnished. There are easy 
chairs, a couch, a big table and a bed that 
is a bed only at the proper time. We 
have plenty of hot running water, and 


OUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Bachelor Girls’ Housekeeping 


By Betuia BARTLETT 


are not too proud to wash our own 
clothes. 

A room of the same size could perhaps 
be had a trifle cheaper in the suburbs, 
but the car fares and time consumed in 
going to and fro would more than make 
up the difference in price. . As it is, we 
are within easy walking distance of 
“down town,” and have the library, 
Symphony hall and art museum for 
neighbors, with all their privileges. We 
feel that we live, rather than merely exist. 
For this furnished room, including heat, 
water, gas and attendance, we pay five 
dollars per week. Our board averages 
four dollars a week. This makes a total 
of nine dollars, and is four and one-half 
dollars apiece. We neither starve nor 
stint ourselves, but have plenty of good 
nourishing food. 

We dine at noon because the midday 
dinner is less expensive than the 6 o’clock 
one, going over to the South End for 
this, about seven minutes’ walk, to one of 
the largest student cafes in the city, 
where from five to seven hundred people 
are accommodated daily. The tickets 
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for the noon dinner are one dollar and 
twenty cents for seven meals, and a good, 
hearty, wholesome repast is served. 
Breakfasts and suppers we get in our 
own room, using a gas stove—one of 
those small iron things with a tube to 
attach to the gas burner, and costing 
sixty-four cents. Our cooking utensils 
comprise a coffee pot, a ten-cent frying 
pan and two agate ware saucepans, the 
pint and quart size, and an agate ware 
pie plate. This latter serves as a top to 
the stove, as without it the flame is apt 
to smoke the saucepans, etc—one great 
disadvantage in using a stove of this 
kind. We formerly used an oil stove, 
and really it was more convenient in 
many ways, but the scent of the oil can 
was too much for us, and it had to be 
banished. Kk would smell, no matter 
where we put it, and the grocer’s boy 
always seemed to have a grudge against 
it and usually returned it leaking. But 
the stove had this advantage, that it was 
always ready to light, whereas, with the 
one we now have, we must climb a chair, 
like a monkey on a stick, to affix the 
tube to the chandelier, whenever we wish 


“BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS WE GET IN 
OUR OWN ROOM ” 
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to use it. We have also one of those little 
wire squares (sold at all department 
stores for a dime) to put over the gas 
globe. As we have two burners to the 
chandelier we can boil coffee or eggs on 
this while the stove is being used for 
other things. 

For breakfast our almost invariable 
menu consists of coffee, a cereal, eggs and 
toasted bread, varied by rolls or muffins 
from the bakery. These we warm by 
wrapping in a wet cloth and placing over 
the radiator. The bread is toasted on 
the agate pie plate, and fine crisp toast 
it is, too! As soon as we rise in the 
morning we put the coffee and cereal 
on to boil, and by the time we are dressed 
they are ready. While we dispose of 
this first course the eggs are cooking. 
There are so many ways of preparing 
eggs—boiled, scrambled, dropped on 
toast, or an omelet. Sometimes we have 
fishballs from the bakery (two for five 
cents). These we warm over the radia- 
tor, but for radiatorless people there is 
always the frying pan. 

Supper is a very simple matter. Bread 
and jelly, sliced oranges or bananas, 
crackers and cheese, cocoa, strawberries 
in their season, sardines, lettuce or water- 
cress with salad dressing, a bit of smoked 
beef or fish and radishes. There are so 
many little inexpensive things to give a 
relish to one’s bread and butter. We 
rarely have meat, for you must remem- 
ber that hearty noon dinner. We try to 
keep a stock of canned things on hand 
for the rainy days when we do not care 
to go out. Cooked meat can be bought 
now at most cafes and bakeries, and with 
a bowl of soup, some canned tomatoes or 
peas, potatoes and bread, an olive or two 
and a bit of fruit and nuts to top off with, 
it makes quite a little dinner. When we 
want things from the grocer’s we drop a 
card into the midnight mail, and our 
order is delivered the next morning. 

One of our inexpensive dishes is a 
chowder made of shredded codfish, the 
kind that comes in those little ten-cent 
packages. First take two good-sized 
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potatoes, pare and cut into small slices, 
put them on to cook in sufficient water 
to more than cover them. When they 
have boiled about ten minutes add a 
heaping tablespoonful of codfish and boil 
together till the potatoes are done. Then 
add about half a pint of milk, season with 
salt and pepper, and when it all boils up 
again put in as many crackers as you 
wish and a good big chunk of butter. 
Serve hot. 

Potato soup is a favorite concoction 
on cold nights. One big potato will do 
for this, cut in small bits, the same as for 
chowder. (The smaller the pieces the 
less time to cook.) Boil till very soft, 
pour off the water and 


Salmon salad 
Olives Buttered sandwiches 
heese. Saltines 
Iced lemonade 


The salmon comes in cans at ten cents; 
the lettuce was ten cents; dressing, one- 
fourth of a bottle, seven cents ; the cheese, 
olives, bread (two loaves) and butter 
were ten cents in each instance; six 
lemons were thirteen cents; sugar six 
cents; crackers, eight cents; ice, five 
cents ; total, ninety-nine cents. 

The olives can be bought by the quart 
at the cafe, and are much cheaper than 
those sold in bottles. 

Four years’ experience living in this 
way has proved the practicability of our 


mash well (we use a milk 
jar for a masher). While 
doing this have half a 
pint of milk heating, and 
after adding salt and 
pepper and a teaspoon- 


ful of butter to the pota- 
toes, pour the boiling 
milk over them. Put the 
whole back on the stove 
and stir well together. 
When it begins to turn 
creamy and bubble it is 
done. Do not let it stand 
before eating. There are 
many other things any- 
one can prepare—oyster 
stews, milk toast, maca- 


roni, and so on. 
Sometimes we make 
fudge over the gas to satisfy our craving 
for sweets. Our recipe for this is: One 
cup sugar, one-half cup milk, three tea- 
spoonfuls cocoa, one teaspoonful butter ; 
boil twelve minutes, beat till creamy and 
pour in a buttered tin. As a wind-up I 
will give the menu for a little “treat” for 
a party of nine people at the studio the 
other night. Everyone praised it might- 
ily, and we were quite puffed up with 
pride, for the cost of the whole thing 
was just ninety-nine cents! Here is the 
bill of fare, which is not imposing on 
paper, but seemed to please our guests: 


“LARGE, WELL LIGHTED AND HEATED, COMFORTABLY FURNISHED ” 


plan, and our expenses for board have 
never exceeded the two dollars per week 
average. We are strong and well, and 
indeed we have waxed fat upon this diet. 
Of course we have our hobbies and 
choose fruit instead of cake or pastry, 
and give the preference to roast beef at 
dinner, under the belief that it is the most 
nourishing, but these are not hard and 
fast rules, and the object of this article 
is simply to give a general outline of our 
economies. In all housekeeping, perfect 
cleanliness is an essential, and when one 
room must serve all purposes, superla- 
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tive care is imperative. Food and all 
dishes and utensils should be kept by 
themselves. Nothing should be allowed 
to smell, or scorch or burn, no crumbs to 
fall, but everything must be kept sweet 


and dainty. Neglect of these precau- 
tions will make of your experiment not 
only failure, but the abomination of deso- 
lation. This has been known to exist in 
the large cities. 


Personally Conducted Hints on Housekeeping 


By Octave THANET 


IV—The Country Housekeeper’s Food Supplies 


HERE are, as every one admits, 
drawbacks to the idyllic pleasures of 
the country. One of these drawbacks is 
considered to be the difficulty of procur- 
ing supplies. Speaking from my own 
experience, I consider that this particular 
bogey of country life is a very small and 
flimsy bogey, not more to be considered 
than mice. I live, seven months in the 
year, six miles from a railway ;-and those 
six miles are through the heart of an 
ancient wood, where man has let Nature 
do her own way about drainage; and she 
has concluded to let the sun do it all. Yet, 
thanks to a river and another railway sta- 
tion nine miles away, we are enabled to 
have fresh meat, ice and fancy groceries ; 
neither do we pay any extravagant price 
for our comforts. It is possible for fam- 
ilies who live in the country to make it 
worth a butcher’s while to give them good 
rates; and the butcher will deal with the 
expressman. Generally speaking, local 
butchers, even in seashore resorts, where 
they have a class of custom willing to pay 
for choice goods, are only a peril to the 
soul, exciting to wrath and angry 
speeches ; and the end of efforts to buy 
from them is only a temper honeycombed 
by the continual pecking of disappoint- 
ment. 

We are ten hours by rail from a great 
city, yet we contrive to get two hampers 
a week with fresh meat, and these, added 
to the resources of the country, the fowls 
and the pork and the abundant game, 
provide us amply. Very few people who 
take houses in the country are so far from 


a large city that they cannot get fresh 
meat and groceries. In our case there 
are only two families ; in most cases there 
are half a dozen. A very little co-opera- 
tion among them will enable them to have 
supplies delivered regularly. Groceries 
can be purchased in wholesale lots, and 
from the very best houses ; enough being 
bought to last a season. It is not in the 
country, where the housekeeper stocks 
the storeroom, early in the summer, or 
late in the autumn, that the cook is always 
running short; and it may be mentioned 
that it is not in the country that one is 
amazed by the unexpected grocer’s bills. 
But it is necessary in the country to know 
what are good goods—or else to have a 
very good grocer! I confess to buying 
all our groceries for many years from a 
Boston house; and the absolute security 
one has pays for the extra freight 
charges. I have never felt, myself, that 
there was any economy in paying two 
cents a pound less on powdered sugar and 
getting the extra two cents in flour. 

Ice is the worst enigma of the southern 
housekeeper ; it is the easiest problem in 
the north. It has given us more anxiety 
and made us say more cruel things than 
all our other housekeeping troubles com- 
bined. Even the plumber, whom we 
once imported at great expense from a 
neighboring town, to get our entire sys- 
tem of waterworks out of order with 
many tools and a vast flourish of brag- 
ging, even he (a prudent scoundrel who 
collected his fee and skipped away in an 


opportune boat that could not wait, before 
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the water was turned on; and thus 
escaped the appalling spectacle of the 
pipes spouting all over the house!) 
even he did not make such murderers at 
heart of us as the boat people, when the 
ice chest doors stand open gasping before 
their empty reservoirs ; and the last chunk 
is in the water jug! The wholesale 
method is indicated here. A small ice 
plant, one which could manufacture as 


little as two hundred pounds a day, and 
could be run by kerosene and would not 
cost more than a hundred dollars—for 
that we sigh, Mr Edison! Since Mr Edi- 
son is now busy with the safe and easy 
automobile and the storage battery (for 
which we also sigh), there remains noth- 
ing but to build an ice-house and buy ice 
by the carload. Northern readers can 


hardly appreciate our difficulty. 


A Delicate Matter 


By F. H. WInTERBURN 


HE new maid is excellent,” said 
Madam Justicia in her calm man- 
ner ; “quiet, obliging and good tempered. 
But have you not felt‘as I have every 
time she has been in a room, an inclina- 
tion to raise the windows after her?” 

It was quite true, although all of us 
had been reluctant to acknowledge the 
feeling. It seemed ungracious. And in 
truth, it was a feeling easily stifled and 
quickly forgotten, for nothing is more 
a confirmed habit with everybody than 
the endurance of bad air and an atmos- 
phere saturated with bodily emanations. 
Ours is not the only family used to sub- 
mitting meekly to the presence of serv- 
ing maids who carry about their persons 
a whiff of what our doctor bluntly calls 
“tenement house odor.” It is not much, 
if any better than the “darkey odor,” 
which northerners going south find so 
dreadful. I smile now whenever I recall 
the indignant remonstrance of a “Yan- 
kee” uncle for whose infant a colored 
nurse was employed, that “the baby was 
getting to smell just like a little nigger!” 

Bathing him in perfumed water did no 
good. Bathing the nurse did no good! 
When to her religious Saturday night 
ablutions were added two more baths 
every week the effect was apparent in 
nothing save in her dissatisfaction. Old 
auntie always shone resplendent in clean 
calico dresses and starched white aprons, 


just as Justicia’s maids do. There was, 
at least, no appearance of evil; but the 
evil remained. Through the bold stroke 
of entering the old lady’s bedroom one 
morning while she was at breakfast, I 
discovered the root of the trouble. It 
was a neat little room and the white iron 
bedstead was nicely spread, the fringe of 
the clean towel on the bureau blowing in 
the breeze coming through the open win- 
dow. We insisted upon this ventilation. 
There were no garments lying about, and 
really the small chamber appeared so 
clean that I was ashamed of my intru- 
sion. But where did the old woman 
keep her clothes? I swiftly went to the 
closet and opened the door. The mur- 
der was out. Such an odor! There 
were piles and piles of half soiled gar- 
ments both on the hooks and on the 
floor, evidently cast down just as they 
had been taken off without being even 
momentarily exposed to the air. No 
wonder that water and soap applied to 
the body were useless when upon it were 
put underwear and waists that had been 
perspired in and consigned to this dark, 
close closet. 

I descended to my sister’s room in a 
thoughtful mood, and found her just in 
from an early trip to market. She was in 
the act of taking off a silk shirt waist, 
and as I entered she turned to hang it 
in her wardrobe, giving a slight shake to 
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her wool skirt, more to adjust its folds 
than to free it from dust. She was about 
to hang it beside the waist when I inter- 
posed. 

“Stop,” I said deliberately, and taking 
the waist in my hands I raised the arm 
shields and examined them. As I had 
supposed, there was a faint—ever so 
faint, Justicia is a dainty creature—sus- 
picion of perspiration. The bottom of 
the skirt was also slightly dusty. The 
gaze I turned toward my stately sister 
was solemnly reproachful. 

“Are you crazy?” she inquired, getting 
into her charming pink matinee, breath- 
ing the scent of violet sachet powder. 

“Tf you—enlightened and refined in 
all your instincts—if I,” with a sudden 
guilty recollection of similar acts of care- 
lessness, “do these things, what can we 
expect of the servants? Don’t you 
remember that last night after Mr Febers 
left we aired the parlor because his 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


¥ Our columns of “Discoveries” are not writ- 
ten by one person, but consist of bits of useful 
knowledge and experience gathered by our 
readers from all parts of the country. The 
pages are open for anyone who has useful 
experience to relate. Contributors to this 
department are paid. This in reply to Mrs 
Bennett and others. 


@ Before the hot dusty weather of August is 
here make some dark gray cotton flannel cov- 
ers for your broom, shaped like a broom, to 
button on, or bag-shaped, with drawstrings 
at the top. Every housekeeper knows that it 
is impossible to get the dust off a piazza floor 
with a broom. Slip one of these covers on 
and goover the floor as if using a mop, back 
and forth, until the dust is all taken up. You 
will find that they have to be renewed every 
summer, but as they are inexpensive and easily 
made the cost is very little compared with the 


clothes smelled so of smoke? Well, we 
are all no better than Pharisees, and the 
serving people, without our knowledge 
of hygiene, live up to their light quite as 
well as we do to ours.” 

“You have reason,” quoth Justicia, 
loyal to her name. “I believe that more 
than half the time we women forget to 
air our garments when we take them off, 
and brush the dust of the street from our 
skirts. Only, as we do no hard work and 
seldom perspire much, the little slovenli- 
ness is not apparent. Then we have 
our lavender and violet sachets! Hail 
the sunlight and fresh air! I realize the 
force of your sermon, my dear, and here- 
after my clothes shall all swing out on 
the clothesline at least once a week, and 
go into the open window every day.” 

“Mine, too—if I do not forget it,” I 
promised. “And then our example may 
impress the help as our good advice has 
failed to impress them.” 


wear and tear on skirts, shoes and temper 
when using a mop and pail.—A. C. Stearns. 


» My little girl cut her face badly on a barbed- 
wire fence and as the wound healed it prom- 
ised to leave a bad scar. It did not, because 
it was discovered in time by a neighbor. She 
brought me a bottle of sweet oil, so thick 
that it would hardly pour, and I rubbed the 
baby’s scar with it two or three times a day. 
It grew fainter and fainter till it disappeared. 
Ordinary olive oil is of no use for this pur- 
pose; it must have stood for years, diminish- 
ing in bulk and thickening. If you cannot find 
such oil in a city store you will discover it in 
some little country grocery where olive oil is 
not constantly in demand. 


¥ There is a crisp new five dollar bill awaiting 
an owner at the office of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
The owner will be the person who sends us, on 
or before the 1st of September, the best para- 
graph or letter describing how, in their corner 
of this magazine’s national ““Experiment Sta- 
tion,” the growing girls and boys are made to 
enjoy the autumn and winter evenings in their 
own homes. Here and there are parents who 
have a knack of their own of making the rest- 
less sons and daughters happy by means of 


games, tournaments, courses of study and all. 
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sorts of things. If the replies warrant, there 
will be other cash prizes in addition to the 
five dollar bill. A mere paragraph may suffice 
to tell the story; or, on the other hand a letter 
may be necessary. Address the Prize Editor. 


At least once a week we have bananas, 
baked. They are delicious, simply stripped of 
their skins, laid in a shallow pan, with a little 
butter, and baked in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes and served at once.—E. B. V. H. 


¥ The swing here illustrated was built at little 
expense. It can be put up on any house and 
requires but little room. Two pieces of two by 
four joists were halved together at right angles 
and set as the upright and crosspiece from 
which to fasten the swing. These were screwed 
together with three two-inch screws so as to 


be easily taken apart in the fall. The other 
end of the crosspiece was nailed to the piazza 
with two twenty-penny nails, while the outer 
end of the upright was braced to the house to 
make the affair perfectly strong and safe. Two 
hitching rings were screwed to the under side 
of the crosspiece eighteen inches apart, the first 
one being nine inches from the upright. To 
these were tied a piece of one-half inch manila 
rope. This swing is ten and one-half feet high 
and projects out from the house only enough 
so that the children in swinging do not hit the 
corner, The whole affair cost seventy-five cents, 
twenty-five cents each for the rope, the joist and 


the hitching rings with screws. Rings are bet- 
ter than screweyes, or tying the rope around the 
crosspiece, as they prevent all wear upon the 
rope.—E. C. P. 


# I wonder how many have started balls of silk 
strips for woven portieres and have left the 
work unfinished? After two or three balls 
were made the work became tiresome, or the 
silk difficult to procure. A useful and attrac- 
tive way in which to use it is to crochet a pil- 
low cover, using the silk strips as yarn. Then 
crochet the border in the shape of scallops.— 
¥. 2. 


¥ A consolation prize given recently at a card 
company was a tiny pair of wooden shoes 
labeled “Something for defeet.” Another was 
a silver-mounted strawberry -emery cushion 
with a needle stuck in, wound with red silk. 
A card attached bore these significant words: 
“Why not try sewing?”—A. C. S. 


The wholesale slaughter of the invaluable 
little red ladybugs, under the impression that 
they are buffalo bugs, moves me to try to 
describe the latter so plainly that no one who 
reads this need make the mistake again. The 
buffalo bug, in the beetle stage, is about an 
eighth of an inch long, much smaller and flatter 
than its innocent cousin. It is covered with 
minute black and white scales, giving it the 
mottled look of old-fashioned chinchilla 
worsted, and has a narrow stripe of red down 
the middle of the back only. It likes the light, 
so you will often find it on the window casings, 
but in the summer it will leave the house for 
the garden. The tiny, shining, black carpet 
beetle is a little longer and narrower than the 
buffalo bug and an easy prey on account of 
its color.—A. W. 


A college girl is responsible for this novel 
idea for the benefit. of the innumerable throng 
who wear turnover linen collars and soft, wide 
pastel ribbon ties, and where should we expect 
to get new ideas if not from those who are 


indulging in the higher education! Cut a ver- 
tical slit in each side of the upstanding portion 
of the collar, just under the shadow of the 
overturned part. The ribbon ends are slipped 
through these cuts and the collar put on over 
the head and the whole thing in place in a 
“jiffy.” I am told that this is a great saving 
of ribbon, time and temper, it being almost 
impossible to get the ribbon around the neck 
neatly, or indeed, at all. This does not injure 
the collar for use with the regular string ties. 
Some of the girls, who care more for comfort 
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than for collars, cut into the overturned edge, 
the voluminous bow of ribbon covering the 
extravagance.—Bee Practical. 


# My small boy forced a dried pea ‘into his 
nostril. He was too little to tell me, but 
pointed to his little nose, where the pea was 
firmly lodged. I placed my mouth well over 
his and blew with all my might. The pea was 
blown out and rattled half way across the room, 
and the surgeon’s instruments were not needed. 
—Mrs T. C. U. 


If the gas range is rubbed daily with a cloth 
dampened with kerosene, it will not be neces- 
sary to blacken it oftener than once in two 
or three weeks. Hard wood floors will also 
retain their polish if occasionally wiped up 
with an oily cloth. Frequent washing tends to 
dull them.—F. N. 


#1 have experimented a bit in the making of 
chocolate blancmange, which has long been a 
favorite dessert in our family. The result was 
unanimously voted a success, and guests have 
invariably exclaimed: ‘What gives it this spicy 
flavor?” Simply this: A very little cinnamon 
extract instead of the usual vanilla. I have 
also found this an excellent flavor fot choco- 
late fudge—Mrs W De H. J. 


¥ Our summer cottage has a piazza, one corner 
of which receives the whole benefit of the sun’s 
afternoon rays, making a veritable bit of the 
tropics. My glance fell on the tall, graceful 
reeds that grew in a marshy spot, the very 
thing. In the “carpenter's shop” I found two- 
inch strips of pine shingles, nails and a ham- 
mer. My pine strip measured a little over 
three yards in dength and I drove in shingle 
nails eighteen inches apart, and to make my 
work firm and steady, I nailed each end of 
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RUSH AWNING 


my pine strip to one of the piazza benches and 
sat down on the floor to my work. I tied a 
long double piece of carpet thread to each nail, 
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laid rushes in between 
saaisaasiunenae and tied them. Where 


the rushes were thin I 
tied two together. I 
\ left on all the pretty, 
seedy tufts, and the 
effect was very pretty. 
It took me four solid 
hours to make my 
awning, but I was well 
repaid, as it was a fine 
success. Then we all 
i i became enthused, and 
one vied with the oth- 
er to see what use- 
ful and ornamental 
PORTIERE article they could 
manufacture out of 
those exceedingly accommodating rushes. A 
lady guest made a portiere like the illus- 
tration. In her last summer's outing at the 
seashore she had gathered a quantity of 
beautiful thin shells. She cut the rushes 
into three-inch pieces and strung them on 
strong carpet thread with the shells in between. 
We hung it in the doorway between the sitting 
room and the piazza, where every idle breeze 
dallied with it caressingly. One can add in so 
many ways to the beauty of their summer 
homes if they only once get an idea how to 
make something useful out of nature’s bounti- 
ful supply, and one idea inevitably leads to 
another.—“‘A Lover of Nature.” 


® There is something in printers’ ink inimical 
to moths. I have had no trouble in keeping 
furs and woolens quite free from the pest by 
shaking, cleaning and “doing up” in large 
newspapers. The articles inclosed can be 
labeled on the margin of the paper so that the 
right one is easily found.—Mrs T. C. U. 


A sad case recently came to the knowledge 
of the writer. The only child in a pleasant 
home, a little girl of five, was taken ill with 
diphtheria, a peculiarly malignant case, and in 
a week she was dead. The physician searched 
everywhere for the cause of contagion, and 
found it in a cat which had been taken indoors 
by the little one a few days before she grew 
ill. She had caressed it, fed it, slept with it. 
The creature’s home was traced to a house in 
the lower part of the city, where three children 
lay ill of diphtheria. The cat had been their 
sickroom companion for a week or two, then 
it had disappeared, to carry bereavement into 
a happy home.—C. 
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Curlylocks, Teddy and Jacky 


By Harriette ALLEN WALSH 


_ Curlylocks began to stretch 
out of babyhood she longed for 
companions of her own age, for, being 
a last baby, the brothers and sisters were 
far above her. And especially she 
wanted a boy to play with. She wished 
she were a boy, for “boys can have more 
fun; they can climb trees, wade in 
brooks, throw stones—oh, such lots of 
things!” Every summer in her life the 
long summer vacation has been spent in 
the country, where she could play out- 
doors the livelong day. But clothes and 
dressing up were the bugbears of her 
childhood, and even wearing a bathing 
suit nearly all day, as she did by the lake- 
side, did not reach the hight of her ambi- 
tion. To masquerade in some borrowed 
trousers was “more fun than anything.” 
Great was her joy then, when Brother 
Carl brought her a “real Teddy suit” of 
khaki, shining with brass buttons, and 
a “cowboy” hat of approved pattern. To 
wear it in the house and yard was not 
enough joy—such a suit was meant for 
climbing trees and fences, riding horse- 
back and a hundred things that a little 
maid may not do in the city. So mamma 
found “a place” in the mountains, where 
farmer people would not be critical, and 
established a branch of the home for the 
summer. 

A blue striped galatea suit, with sailor 
cap and stout (boy’s) shoes and stock- 
ings, went with the “Teddy suit” into 
the little maid’s trunk, and “Jacky” was 
ready for emergencies. There was 


scarcely enough patience to last till the 
trunks arrived and were unpacked. 

Curlylocks loves the country. Driving 
through the roads and lanes she has a 
word of greeting for every animal, as 
well as person, that is met. 


THIS IS JACKY 


“Let your little boy bring out the milk 
pail,” said the woman who delivered the 
milk, rich with cream, every morning at 
our door. Curlylocks ran out on the ter- 
race with the pitcher. 

“Oh!” said the woman, “I thought it 
was a little boy that I saw yesterday! 
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THIS IS CURLYLOCKS 


Have you two children, then?” This 
with some surprise. 

“Oh, yes, but not with me!” 

“Just the little girl and boy, eh?” 

“Well, yes,” I said, while Curlylocks’s 
eyes twinkled with fun. The milk- 
woman looked a little mystified, and fear- 
ing she might fancy we were laughing 
at her I said: 

“The little girl has a surprise for you 
for to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, that is it, eh? Well, I’ll look out 
for her!” and she drove away. The 
next wagon that stopped was the baker’s. 
It was a little boy in blue striped galatea 
suit that ran out to pay for the breakfast 
rolls. 

“Oho!” said the jolly Dutchman, “I 
saw a little girl with golden hair yester- 
day. So you are her brother, hey?” 

“Yes,” said “Jacky” from under the 
broad rimmed hat she wore; and the 
baker gave “him” a bun for a prize 
package. 

Usually it was a little girl who went 
in the depot wagon to the train, or 
through the village to one store or 
another; but at the cottage one saw a 
girl in dainty lawns and curls, or a boy 
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in galatea, or in a “Teddy Roosevelt” 
suit, with cowboy hat and stout shoes, 
who went whistling and bouncing 
through the wide open house, from 
the “crooky-staired cellar” to the wide 
old attic; or out the tiny windows 
onto the roof of the extension, riding 
on the tops of the dormer windows 
and threatening to slide down the 
water pipes. The hayloft of the barn 
was the acme of content, and the 
wide-spreading boughs of the apple 
trees were a paradise indeed. Their 
friendly trunks and branches were so 
easy of ascent that “Jacky” was soon 
master of that situation. One tree held 
a rope swing, one held a hammock, 
another sheltered an improvised tent 
where “Teddy” camped out to his heart’s 
desire. 


AND THIS IS TEDDY 
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There was no servant girl to scold her 
for running out with crackers; but there 
were times when “Teddy” must bear a 
hand in the mess room, and he was more 
careful at table setting and dish wiping 
for mamma than was Curlylocks! These 
things were marvels. 

Sometimes James, the farmer’s helper, 
would grumble: “You ain’t no boy! 
Go ’n’ take off them pants!” 

Sometimes “gran’pa” would say: 
“Lizbeth, thar was a little boy roun’ 
here yest’day kinder lookin’ fur a ride on 
the hay wagon. I ain’t seen nothin’ of 
him to-day, hev you?” And “gran’ma” 
would say: 

“No, I ain’t seen nuthin’ of him, but 
thar was a girl roun’ here that said she 
was goin’ to help me do that churnin’ 
an’ then drink up the buttermilk so’t the 
pigs wouldn’t git too fat!” 

Then Curlylocks would run home and 
hurry to make a “Teddy” of herself, 
and the golden hair would be tucked up 
into the “Teddy” hat, and soon the khaki 
suit would be seen on top of the hay 
wagon. 

It was a sorry day when all the 
camping outfit had to be packed up in 
the old cottage and faces turned city- 
ward; but the “Teddy” suit and the 
“Jacky” suit are still wearable, and the 
old hat is resting till the time comes 
round for “camping” again. 

“No overalls for me,” says Curlylocks. 
“T want the real thing.” 

The transformation act does not tend 
to make her rough and rude when in her 
dresses again. She likes to go back to 
being a lady girl as much as to be a boy 
in her trouser suits. 


The Disobedient Fly 
By ANNIE JoSEPHINE LEvI 


In days gone by 
There lived a fly 
Who longed the world to roam; 
Declared he would 
Seek better food 
Than he could find at home. 


His mother said, 
With shaking head: 
“Now don’t you dare to go; 
Miss Spider Fair 
May leave her lair, 
And she’s a cruel foe.” 


“Ho! ho!” laughed he, 
“Just let me see 
Her ladyship’s black head. 
I’m pretty tough 
And big enough 
‘To fight her till she’s dead.” 


He washed his face, 
Then into space 

He flew with humming sound; 
Above, below, 
Now fast, now slow, 

Till things seemed turned around. 


Upon some wood 
A paper stood, 
Not very far away. 
Said Mr Fly, 
With winking eye: 
“Ah! here’s the place to stay. 


“ This shining sheet 
Looks good to eat, 
I'll crawl along and see— 
*Tis sugar paste, 
Too nice to waste— 
Perhaps ’twas meant for me. 


He nearer came, 
As moth to flame— 
He trod the thickest part,— 
When lo! he found 
The sticky ground 
Was neither pie nor tart. 


“Buzz! buzz!” he cried, 
(From side to side 
He struggled to be free), 
“O mother, dear, 
I want you here— 
Ne’er more we'll disagree.” 
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CONDUCTED BY PATER FAMILIAS 


M* correspondence indicates that in 
many families the boy is the great 
problem, but that parents often do not 
realize this fact until it is too late. A 
dozen fathers have written me about 
their difficulties, hopes and ambitions in 
their relations with their sons, but in 
every case these parents seek to do for 
their sons of ten to sixteen much that 
should have been done in earlier years. 

The boy at five to ten years of age is 
marvelously impressionable—far more so 
than he éver will be again. Mothers get 
their strongest hold on the boys at this 
period, but fathers are apt to “wait until 
the boys become older.” But then 
puberty influences the young mind, pre- 
viously stored with a great variety of 
impressions or experiences, the early 
formative period is practically concluded, 
and while it is yet possible to mold the 
character, the nascent stage of develop- 
ment is past, never to return. Science 
and experience agree in proving that 
this nascent period of childhood is most 
important. The greatest church organi- 
zation the world has ever seen is based 
on a realization of this fact. Education 
is being modified according to this prin- 
ciple. Parents, and especially fathers, 
need to recognize it. 

The advantages of a home on the farm 
for bringing up a family lie largely in 
the fact that during these early years 
the children are close to Nature. The 
unconscious influence of such an envi- 
ronment is not only great, but is per- 
manent. Nature “mothers” the child to 
a degree we have not realized. So for 
town-bred children I plead for the influ- 
ence of nature. This is why even an 
apology for nature study should be 


warmly welcomed in the public schools. 
City children are immensely benefited 
by “nature walks and talks” afield or in 
the parks, under the guidance and 
inspiration of some bright young teacher 
competent to interpret the meaning of the 
common things met with. 

Such experience gives city children a 
taste of nature, of the soil, a keenness 
of perception, a power of observation, a 
source of inspiration and energy, such 
as farm-bred children acquire. The 
young woman competent to conduct such 
nature walks can command quite a little 
income from this pleasurable work, from 
intelligent and well-to-do parents in 
almost any small city. Children from 
five years and upward will be improved 
by such experience, which is especially 
beneficial and interesting to boys. 

The boy who early loves birds and ani- 
mals will be more considerate of others. 
He comes by some knowledge of repro- 
ductive processes in a natural and inno- 
cent manner, in marked contrast to the 
unhealthy way in which boys usually 
acquire such information. The right 
kind of education on this phase of life, 
at the right time, is of profound impor- 
tance to both boys and girls, but how 
universally it is neglected, and often with 
what painful results to both parents and 
children. 

A wealth of textbooks and illustrated 
works of reference for nature study is 
already available, and is constantly 
increasing, in obedience to a demand 
which means that people are waking up 
on this subject. With such books any 
intelligent child can do much nature 
work, even without a teacher. Don’t 
begrudge a few dollars for books or 
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instruction along this line—economize 
elsewhere if you must. And let the chil- 
dren use, the books freely, even though 
costly and beautifully illustrated. My 
own and the neighbors’ boys have liter- 
ally worn out our bird books by referring 
to them so constantly. Their collection 
of pictures pertaining to natural objects 
is really wonderful. They are a bunch 
of fine boys, full of zest,—called “tough” 
by some folks who have no boys of their 
own, but all right as long as they are 
busy and interested. 

That is a vital thing—to keep the boys 
occupied. Not much use to scold them, 
still worse to preach at the boys. Prac- 
tice is better than precept. Let them 
have work and play that will occupy 
their activities. If they are not thus bus- 
ied at home or under good auspices they 
will be doing something in bad company. 
The boy who is brought up to work in 
a reasonable way, who early discovers 
his capacity to excel in some useful 
endeavor, thereby develops a strength of 
purpose that will stand him in good stead 
in the battle of life. If the boy is busy 
with hands and head, be it at work or 
play, he is pretty sure to come out 
all right. Witness the transformation 
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worked in boys by the night schools of 
manual training. Indeed, the sons of 
poor parents may have a better chance 
in life than rich men’s boys, simply 
because the latter may be pampered, 
while the former are gaining in en 
through honest endeavor. 

With well-to-do parents, who avoid 
the temptations of the very rich or the 
difficulties of the very poor, the boy has 
ideal possibilities. He acquires the abil- 
ity to do, to work, which is the priceless 
heritage of the poor; he also has the 
benefit of other forms of education, train- 
ing, experience and travel that are costly, 
but of immeasurable value in developing 
character and capacity. Such boys 
acquire from experience sensible ideas 
about money, ability and industry, at the 
same time that their moral fabric is 
strengthening and their physical and 
mental powers are growing. 

The wonderful advances in American 
civilization, materially and socially, will 
be still greater as the rising and future 
generations are better and better trained 
to use all the powers of the human organ- 
ism. I have faith that discovery and 
progress in utilizing mind and body are 
to be the crowning glory of the future. 


Something for Little Boys to Do 


By AMANDA L. METCALF 


| HAVE just read the request of Mrs 

P. L. Yerby of St Louis, published in 
the May number of Goop HousekEep- 
ING, for advice in regard to training and 
entertaining boys. 1 sympathize greatly 
with her desire for information on the 
difficult problem, having brought up to 
manhood two boys of my own who had 
the same temperament that she says her 
boy of three and a half years has. (By 
the way, that kind of boys always make 
the smartest men—if their energies are 
rightly trained !) 

My boys’ grandmother discovered that 


when a boy was seeking a way to let off 
his superfluous vitality a good medium 
was a little old-fashioned “cricket,” or 
footstool, made of soft pine, a paper 
of tacks and a tack hammer that had a 
claw for pulling out tacks. When the 
tacks were all driven in the fun was to 
pull them out again. That amusement, 
of course, was for times when a little 
noise disturbed no other member of the 
family. A more quiet amusement is a 
collection of odd buttons or beads, and 
a needle with a long double thread on 
which to string them. The child should 
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understand that he is doing something 
useful in keeping the buttons from being 
scattered and lost. Another entertain- 
ment, and one that will teach the hands a 
different kind of dexterity, is to give the 
child a pair of not too pointed scissors 
and an old illustrated paper or maga- 
zine, and allow him to cut out the pic- 
tures. When he is old enough to man- 
age it he can be given an old discarded 
account book, a dish of homemade paste 
and a small brush and be taught to paste 
the pictures into the book. A very little 
guidance at first will enable a child to 
make a very neat looking picture scrap- 
book which he will treasure in after 
years. 

As my children grew older a taste for 
drawing was developed by giving them 
pencil and paper and allowing them to 
copy the pictures of the animals as they 
are found grouped together in the back 
part of Webster's dictionary—which 
book, by the way, is wonderfully enter- 


taining to a child when he has become old 
enough safely to handle such a book. 
My boys never tired of the stories in 
natural history that I “made up as I 
went along,” and told for their amuse- 
ment as I sat sewing, or while I was 
undressing them for bed at night. I was 
always careful to tell the stories true to 
life, and never to make the animal do or 
say anything not in accordance with the 
habits of the particular animal in ques- 
tion. Sometimes I would turn the tables 
and as a means of developing in them 
imagination, ask my boys to tell me a 
story, which they often tried to do. 

A year or two ago Mrs Kate Upson 
Clark wrote a book entitled How to Bring 
Up Boys, that contains valuable and sen- 
sible suggestions on that subject, and 
which cannot fail of being useful to 
mothers. Mrs Clark has a right to speak 
with authority on the subject, having 
brought up three boys herself, all of 
whom were in Yale at the same time. 


The Old Cellar 


By Aveta S. Copy 


A treasure cave it seemed to be, 

Full of delicious mystery. 

Across the windows’ narrow panes 

The spiders swung their silver chains! 
Upon the swinging shelves o’erhead 
Were jars of jams and jellies spread, 
Which, when unsealed on festal days, 
Outshone the ruby’s richest rays. 

In one far corner’s dreamy dusk 

Ripe apples stored their balm and musk. 
Huge pumpkins from the next one rolled, 
Like giant beads of richest gold. 

Ranged upon shelves around the wall 
Were firkins short and firkins tall, 
Where, youthful palates to entice, 

Green pickles swam in seas of spice. 
Among them, bulging boldly out, 

Was the brown oak cask filled with “kraut.” 
Perchance that cellar, rough and darx, 
Is type of many a man of mark 

Whose mind, unpolished, yet has stored 
Rich viands for life’s festal board. 
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Through the cool months of the year we 
keep house, and the balance of the time the 
house keeps us—such among us as cannot effect 
our escape. And greater than she that keeps 
house in hot weather is she that keeps her 
temper at the same time. Sensible clothing, 
outdoor living, gas or electric cookers and a 
variety of new ways of doing things, conspire 
to preserve the peace of mind of the house- 
keeper and her family during the trying hours. 
Now is the time for a cool head and a warm 
heart. 


The war on mosquitoes, energetically com- 
menced last year in a part of the Greater New 
York, is being carried into Africa, so to speak. 
A campaign against the New Jersey mosquito 
has begun in several towns, and is to be fought 
out on this line if it takes all summer. One 
enterprising community in New Jersey, by the 
way, has a health board which means to drive 
tuberculosis from its confines. The board at- 
tempts to fumigate every house where a 
patient has lived or died. The effort to. 
banish and alleviate this disease, by state and 
local authorities, is becoming widespread and 
beginning to show gratifying results. 


The shirt waist, an undisguised blessing to 
womankind, is rapidly coming to the relief of 
man. It will not be worn for afternoon or 
evening, for dressy occasions, as was predicted 
in the newspapers a year ago, but will take its 
logical place as “complete negligee” for work 
or for sports. The difficulty of making trousers 
“set” well and look well with it is such as to 
stagger the man of fashion. The feminine eye, 
says our Fashion Editor, will not be reconciled 
to it on those occasions when man is trying to 
assume ornamental poses. At such times the 
coat must be worn. The wearing of the shirt 
waist by letter carriers has been sanctioned by 
the federal government, a fact which will prob- 
ably hasten the vogue of this garment among 
those that toil and perspire through the sum- 
mer months. The gospel of comfort for men 
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who earn their daily bread has spread rapidly, 
and the shirt waist is a natural and happy 
outcome. 


Information has come since our June num- 
ber went to press of a project in Manchester, 
England, for supplying cooked meats to the 
householders of the city, as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Food company does for the people of New 
Haven, Connecticut, which institution was 
described in Goop Housekeerinc for June. 
The English concern is known as the Manches- 
ter Distributive Kitchens, Limited. It is an 
outgrowth of a successful association’ for train- 
ing domestic servants. This association, by 
the way, gave its graduates bonuses for long 
service in one place. During 1900 it is said to 
have had forty per cent more applications from 
servants than from employers for help. 


Some of the land’ grant colleges are fully 
awake to their responsibilities in the matter 
of teaching domestic science and household 
economics. But many of them have thus far 
ignored the rights and demands of women to 
such practical education. These colleges were 
established by the federal government under 
the land grants of 1862 to fit our youth for 
practical work in the various walks of life. 
There is nothing in the act to militate against 
the best possible instruction in domestic science 
at these institutions. A fair and liberal inter- 
pretation of the law makes such instruction’ 
mandatory. Here is one of the newest, larg- 
est and most useful fields of work for the 
land grant colleges to cultivate. Such institu- 
tions as have not yet taken up this work should 
be encouraged to ‘do so. 


Our editorial waste basket is in danger of 
overfeeding, because our friends insist on send- 
ing manuscripts and paragraphs which lack 
the writer’s name and address; they tuck these 
on a separate sheet, which in the handling of 
large quantities of manuscript is reasonably 
sure of getting lost. Every manuscript, and 
every paragraph intended for our “Discover- 
ies” department, should have the sender’s name 
and address written clearly at the top. 


Evidence accumulates to the effect that peo- 
ple who really want to lose flesh can do so. 
The prescription is only two words long, but 
it proves too much for the courage of the 
patient : “Self denial,” 
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Good Househeeping Babies 


A Critical Summer 
Second Prize Paper, by Mrs C. H. Ew1ne 


I have brought up, or partly raised, seven 
children, of whom the eldest is now nineteen 
years old, the youngest six. They are all per- 
fectly formed and well developed for their age. 
When my first child was born I knew practi- 
cally nothing about children, but I tried com- 
mon sense and think it a success. In the first 
place, when a babe comes into this world, have 
the nurse give it an oil bath of pure olive oil 
or cocoa butter; wipe it thoroughly, put its 
clothing on comfortably, not so tight it cannot 
breathe, keep it comfortably warm and prop- 
erly fed, and it will be a good baby. If a baby 
should have colic, whith some children will in 
spite of good care, do not on any account dose 
it with teas or paregoric to destroy its diges- 
tion, but try an injection of warm water which 
has been boiled. If this does not bring relief, 
then my remedy is a colic cure which will not 
drug the child, but relieve it. Some children 
suffer greatly from constipation. I tried giv- 
ing an injection of warm water each day at 
the same time and found that the bowels soon 
began to act ina natural manner. I awoke one 
morning to find my little one vomiting and 
very ill with symptoms of cholera infantum. 
On the advice of an old physician I gave her 
a quarter of a teaspoon of bicarbonate of soda 
in a little water, and the second dose stopped 
the vomiting, and when the doctor arrived my 
babe was much better. The physician who 
had told me of this simple remedy added that 
he believed the life of many a little one could 
be saved if mothers would only use it at the 
first appearance of the dread disease. I have 
found it very efficient in many cases. 

I raised my first baby on condensed milk 
till she was almost a year old, then I also gave 


her various preparations of wheat, and right 
here let me say that of my babies who were 


fed on anything besides the mother’s milk, and - 


I raised four by hand, no two could be fed 
with the same food. My third child when 
seven months old had what is commonly 
known as “take off,” and became so emaciated 
that I had to carry her on a pillow; we tried 
almost every food on the market, but nothing 
agreed with her till we finally tried cow’s milk 
prepared with a kind of powder, and I believe 
that saved her life. I greased her from head 
to foot every other day with cocoa butter, and 
although she was almost a skeleton she grad- 
ually recovered, and is a hearty girl of four- 
teen years. 

Often babes fret for a drink of water. I 
gave mine all the water they wanted from the 
time they were born, but never ice water. 
When the bowels were loose from teething or 
other causes I always made a spice bandage of 
quilted flannel, took two pieces of soft flannel 
large enough to cover the bowels and go 
around to the back, put cloves and in fact all 
the spices between the layers, then quilted so 
as to hold the spices in place, fastened over 
the bowels and let the child wear it all 
through the teething period. I kept two, and 
each day changed and aired them. 

I always, put a little garment of flannel, 
waist and skirt in one, with low neck and short 
sleeves, on my babies the first two summers, 
or till they were through teething. I like it 
better than a shirt, because the little gauze 
shirt can then be worn and the flannel does not 
touch the tender skin, yet it fulfills its mission, 
that is, keeps the stomach and bowels pro- 
tected. With the addition of plenty of fresh 
air and scrupulous cleanliness, I think my 
article is closed. I gave a daily bath at the 
same time each day to healthy, strong chil- 
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dren; an alternate bath of oil for delicate ones ; 
that is, to my mind, one of the best remedies. 
After the bath I always rubbed the babies with 
my hand, and especially along the spine and 
legs. When I found my babies weak in the 
legs I bathed them from the waist down, also 
the spine, with alcohol. 


Baby’s Second Year 


The Prize Paper, by Mrs Louise SAtTTeErR- 
THWAITE 


The main things to contend with in the 
health of a child’s second year are the dis- 
turbances which arise from the cutting of teeth. 
The diet must be carefully watched to keep 
stomach and bowels in order. Let the little 
one have outdoor air as much as _ possible. 
Keep flannel around the abdomen day and 
night, give freely to drink of cool, pure water. 
If the gums are much inflamed, it is well to 
have a doctor look at them. Wash the mouth 
with cold water several times a day. At this 
time it is most important that the bowels be 
kept upen. I always give a little fruit, either 
raw or cooked, every day, except of course in 
diarrhea. I also give a little olive oil every 
day; this is soothing and nourishing. It has 
some of the virtues of cod liver oil and castor 
oil without the unpleasant taste of the one or 
the griping qualities of the other. I found 
that by feeding a few drops at a time and af- 
fecting to take some myself, at the same time 
making a fuss as to how good it was, the child 
would take it and like it. In fact, with all 
medicine I follow this plan with great success. 

It is important that the diet at this time be 
simple, nourishing and easily digested. Avoid 
rich food of any kind and any sort of sweets. 
If you do not let children find out what candy 
or sugar is it is no hardship to them to be 
deprived of it. 

During teething if the temperature runs high 
and the head is hot, it is well to watch for any 
sign of spasm. The promonitory symptoms are 
restlessness in sleep, trembling, twitching of 
limbs or rolling of the head, with sudden start- 
ings; sometimes heavy sleep. At this stage 
send for the doctor; meantime give the child 
a warm bath and wrap in blankets, after hav- 
ing given an enema. The enema is excellent 
and should be given whether the child is con- 
stipated or not. Bathe the head with cool 
water and get the child to drink cold water. 
If the startings and twitchings get worse, keep 


cold bandages on the head, renewing con- 
stantly ; rub the hands with cool water and give 
drink every few moments. 

If the convulsion comes, with rigidity and 
fixed eyeballs, put the child immediately into 
a hot bath, as hot as can be borne; do not 
wait even to undress him. Keep him there till 
relaxation takes place, then wrap in hot blan- 
kets. If the convulsion comes unexpectedly 
and you are short of hot water, while waiting 
for the bath to heat, fill a pitcher full of hot 
water, and holding the child over the tub, pour 
on the back of the neck, then wrap the little 
one in blankets, or put a hot water ag to the 
back of the neck. With this trouble and with 
croup, prompt measures must be taken. 

For spasmodic croup when the child wakes 
with a peculiar loud and croaking cough, strug- 
gling for breath, send for the doctor. Mean- 
while get the child to vomiting if possible. 
Give melted butter or warm molasses and 
water. Get boiling water as quickly as possi- 
ble, even a dipperful, and let the child inhale 
the steam. If a large kettleful is procurable, 
throw a towel over your own head and over 
the child’s head, so you yourself may know 
how hot it is, and regulate accordingly, and 
let him inhale the steam till the throat is eased. 
There are several good croup medicines, any 
one of which is good to keep in the house for 
such emergencies. If the baby seems inclined 
toward croup, the throat and chest may be 
strengthened by bathing each day in cool 
water. 

For diarrhea I find nothing better than to 
cut down the child’s food for a day or two. 
Give little or no solid food; but if the child 
seems very hungry after having the bottle, a 
crust of bread, well dried, or maybe toasted, 
might be given to gnaw on. But if possible, 
omit solid food entirely for a day or two, and 
let all milk be boiled before using. If the 
diarrhea is stubborn and runs on after the 
dieting is tried thoroughly, a doctor should be 
called. In summer complaint I always weak- 
ened the milk with gruel made from flour, pre- 
pared in this way: Tie a pound of flour tightly 
in muslin, making a round ball. Throw in 
boiling water, boil ten hours. Take off muslin 
when cool and peel off the outer sticky coat 
till you have a hard white ball. Grate this and 
keep in an air-tight jar. Make thin gruel as 
needed. This soothes and nourishes. Keep 
the little one as quiet as possible, with flannel 
on the abdomen day and night. The drinking 
water is better for him boiled during this 
trouble. At all critical times call the doctor. 
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Butterfly Guests 


Br B. P. 


The interest, amounting to fascination, with 
which one neighborhood of children watched 
the development of butterflies from the 
chrysalids last summer, is my excuse for send- 
ing our modus operandi to Goop HousEKEEPING 
boys and girls. The collecting-box habit is a 
great eye-opener, and it not only gives an 
incentive and an object to an otherwise aim- 
less ramble, but furnishes plenty for “idle 
hands to do” in the long vacation. We found 
it more convenient to have several small 
boxes with a few specimens in each, instead of 
one large one. It makes a box stronger to 
set it in its cover, and the only other prepara- 
tion necessary is to fasten firmly over the top 
a piece of mosquito netting, leaving one cor- 
ner loose, long enough to put in the caterpil- 
lars and, fresh each day, a little of the plant 
upon which they are found. A piazza is a good 
place to keep the boxes when occupied, pro- 
tected from hot sun, rain and curious fingers. 

We experimented first with the common 
mourning-cloak butterfly, Venessa antiopa. 
The black, spiny caterpillars can be found by 
the hundreds on the tender foliage of willows 
that grow by the water. Gather them well 
grown (most of us will prefer to take twigs 
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and all), and they will cover the walls of your 
box with chrysalids and be transformed into 
butterflies within two weeks. 

Then followed the Viceroy, Danias archip- 
pus, the orange-red butterfly veined with 
black. Her black-and-yellow-banded caterpil- 
lars hide under the milkweed leaves and it is 
a wonderful sight to watch them change into 
emerald-green chrysalids studded with gold 
buttons, and then come forth in their glory. 

Best of all were the swallow-tails, Papilio 
asterias, from the black-banded, gold-spotted, 
green parsley-worms. You will find these 
feeding on parsley or fennel or wild carrot. 
Select large ones and put in a rather deep 
box, and unless the ichneumon fly had already 
been at work upon your caterpillars before 
you secured them, your reward will be a 
bevy of beautiful black swallow-tails. Each 
worm will select a position, usually near the 
top of the box, if not on the netting, and spin 
a tiny tuft of silk in which it tangles its hind- 
most pair of feet. It then makes a loop about 
the front part of its body, and, swaying sus- 
pended, soon changes to the chrysalis form. 
Then watch it! After witnessing this miracle 
one cannot kill and stick pins in the beautiful 
creatures. We always took off the netting and 
let them fly away, free to enjoy this happy 
stage of their brief little lives. 


For Little Folks 


Nox is of white lawn, with straight, 
full skirt gathered to a plaited yoke, 
over which beading is applied. The 
short sleeves have the lower edges 
plaited to a point on the upper arm, 
and are finished with beading through 
which, as well as that on the yoke, nar- 
row cherry velvet is threaded, and the 
ends are tied in bows. The sun hat is 
of white lawn (over white crinoline), 
with wide frill of embroidery, large 
bow, and ties with embroidered ends. 


No 2 is of flowered dimity over a full- 
sleeved guimpe of white Indian muslin. 
The straight skirt is cut out in front 
to fit the tucked and pointed yoke, 
which is trimmed with lace insertion. 
The sleeves are cut almost full length, 
tucked at the top, and gathered into 
loosely fitting bands which are turned 
up underneath and fastened to the bot- 
tom of the tucked portions, thus leaving 
soft full puffs above the elbows. 
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July Fruits 


There is No Such Word as “Fail” in This 
Bright Lexicon 


The wise housewife does not wait till fruit 
begins to grow poor and cheap before she pre- 
serves it. There is economy in paying a good 
price, not an extravagant early price, and put- 
ting up the juiciest, finest flavored fruit in the 
market. It tastes fifty per cent better and it 
keeps better than Saturday night bargain ber- 
ries. In July one may put up currants, black- 
berries, red and black raspberries and goose- 
berries. The task of putting up fruit in July 
can be made a light one if done over a gas 
stove. A steaming hot kitchen and a perspir- 
ing, nervous cook mean hurry, and hurry 
means spoiled fruit. Keep as cool as possible, 
both in body and mind, and arrange kitchen 
work for fruit preserving days so that other 
duties will not interfere. Fruit left standing 
in the preserving pan when it ought to be in 
cans means, later in the season, spoiled fruit. 

Before commencing have everything ready 
that is needed for your work—bottles scalded 
and scrupulously clean, especially the lids, 
which often hold particles of dirt that do much 
to aid decay. Purchase fresh rubbers every 
season. Their cost is very small and their 
tightness does much to insure the keeping of 
fruit. Use a graniteware or porcelain-lined 
kettle and a wooden spoon for stirring. A 
granite ladle that holds a cup is the handiest 
thing for dipping the fruit into a can, and a 
wide-mouthed funnel which fits the bottles is 
another necessity. One of the wooden frames 
on which silkolene is wrapped—any dry goods 
store where you deal will give you one—is the 
handiest thing I know to set hot kettles on 
a table. 

In filling the cans set each one in a deep 
plate and allow the juice to overflow. Keep a 
silver fork in each can during filling, moving 
it gently. This will cause all air bubbles to 
rise and break. Take it out when full and wipe 
off the drippings. Then quickly put on the 
cover, screwing it as tight as possible. Lift 
from the plate, invert and set aside to cool. 
When cold, screw the cover as tight as can be 
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made, and put away in a cool, dry closet or 
cellar. Some years ago I was told by an old 
English housewife of a precaution that aids in 
keeping fruit, and since I put it in practice I 
have not lost a can. At a paper bag factory 
I had several hundred bags made in which to 
put fruit cans. They fit exactly quart and 
pint cans; they are made of a dark blue paper 
which effectually excludes the light. The cans 
slip into them as readily as a hand into a mit- 
ten. On the outside of each one I print in 
India ink the name of the fruit. They can be 
used over and over again if put away when a 
can is used, and in the beginning they cost 
only a third of a cent apiece. 


Canned Blackberries 


For each quart of fruit make a sirup from 
one cup of sugar and one cup of water. Let 
it boil five minutes, skim and then add the 
fruit. Allow it to cook gently seven minutes, 
then can. Blackcaps may be preserved in the 
same way. 


Canned Red Raspberries 

This fruit to be preserved in all its delicious- 
ness ought not to be boiled. Put the berries 
into the cans as gently as possible. Raspberries 
are the tenderest of all fruits, and will bear the 
slightest handling. Do not crush them in, 
simply fill the cans loosely and set them on a 
trivet into a washboiler or large kettle. 
Fold a lid or large plate into a towel and lay 
it on top of the cans. Pour warm water in the 
kettle till it covers three-fourths of the cans, 
and set it over a slow fire. As the fruit begins 
to settle in the cans add more until each can 
is full. When the fruit seems soft lift the 
can into a plate and fill it to the top with a 
boiling sirup made from equal measurements 
of water and sugar. If carefully prepared, this 
fruit will give you a year later the delicious 
aroma and flavor of fresh red raspberries and 
will preserve their perfect shape. 


All berries, cherries, plums and peaches can 
be put up in the same way, and the reader will 
find, if she can give the method the time and 
care required, that it is the perfection of can- 
ning. It requires the most delicate handling 
to keep the fruit in perfect shape; watchful 
care to remove it from the steam bath and fill 
with sirup at just the right moment, filling the 
jars with sirup just as full as they will hold 
and sealing them without a moment’s delay. 
Seedy fruits are the most suitable for making 
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into jam. Use only as much sugar as is neces- 
sary to make the preserve palatable. 
Currant and Red Raspberry Jam 

Crush one em of red currants, press out 
the juice and strain. Put the juice into a 
granite kettle-and to it add one and a half 
pounds of sugar, one quart of red raspberries 
and red currants, slightly crushed. Simmer 
gently fifteen minutes, then add another pound 
and a half of sugar. Allow it to boil up and 
pour into glasses. 


Spiced Currants 

Press juice enough from red currants to 
make one cup, add to it one cup of vinegar and 
bring it to the boiling point. Into it put seven 
pounds of currants, four pounds of granulated 
sugar, two ounces of stick cinnamon and one 
ounce of cloves tied in a tiny muslin bag. Let 
it boil till it jellies. It will probably take an 
hour to cook, perhaps longer; this depends 
much on the ripeness of the currants. Pour 
into glasses. This makes an excellent accom- 
paniment to lamb, either hot or cold. 


Miss Parloa’s Spiced Currants 

Make a sirup from three pounds of sugar 
and one pint of vinegar, add six pounds of red 
currants, half a teaspoon of salt, two table- 
spoons of cinnamon and two tablespoons of 
ground cloves. Stew for half an hour. Put up 
in glass jars. , 


Spiced Blackberries 


Use exactly the same method for blackber- 
ries as for spiced currants, adding one ounce 
of allspice to the cloves and cinnamon; and 
instead of fruit juice, add an extra cup of 
vinegar. 

Spiced Gooseberries 
Cook them after the same recipe as spiced 


blackberries, only with three and a half pounds 
of sugar. 


Gooseberry Catsup 

To eight pounds of brown sugar add twelve 
pounds of gooseberries, one teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoon of cloves, one teaspoon o 
paprika and half a teaspoon of nutmeg. Sim- 
mer very slowly for two hours, add one quart 
of strong vinegar, strain and bottle. 
Raspberry Vinegar 

Put a gallon of red raspberries into a large 
stone jar and pour over them one quart of 
strong vinegar. Keep it covered closely for 
two weeks, then strain, mashing all the flavor 
out of the fruit, and pour the vinegar over two 
quarts of fresh berries. Let them stand a 
week before straining again. To each quart 
of the fruit vinegar add one and one-half 
pounds of sugar, bring to the boiling point, 
skim, bottle and cork very securely, using new 
corks. Blackberries may be used in exactly 
the same way as red raspberries. 


Fresh fruit sirups may be made from all 
sorts of July berries. They are of the greatest 
use to the housekeeper, in the kitchen as flavor- 
ing for gelatine desserts, pudding sauces, or 
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ice creams, as delicious drinks on a hot day 
or for the fevered patient in the sickroom. 
Red Currant Sirup 

Mash three quarts of red currants and add 
three pints of water. Let it stand twenty-four 
hours, drain through a jelly bag, and to each 
pint of the juice add one pound of sugar. Pour 
in a preserving kettle, set on the fire, let it 
boil twenty minutes. Remove the scum, allow 
it to cool, then bottle and cork tightly. A 
quarter of a cup of sirup added to a tumbler 
of iced water makes a delicious cooling drink. 
Raspberry sirup is made according to the same 
recipe, using one and three-quarters pounds 
of sugar to one pint of juice. 
Red Currant Jelly 


Put a quantity of red currants, picked but 
unstemmed, in a porcelain kettle and set it on 
the back of the stove or in a moderate oven. 
The heat will gradually burst the skins. Mash 
the fruit and pour it into a jelly bag. Allow 
it to drip over night. Boil the juice in a pre- 
serving kettle, and to each pint of juice add 
one pound of sugar heated in the oven. When 
the sugar is dissolved, test by dropping a spoon- 
ful of the jelly into a saucer. If it begins to jell 
readily pour it at once into glasses. When 
cool and a skin has formed on the top of the 
jelly, cover with a round of tissue paper dipped 
in brandy or in beaten white of egg. Over this 
put a layer of absorbent cotton, then fit on 
closely the metal lid that comes with the glass. 


Sponge Cakes 
By ANNABEL LEE 


Cake making is an art in itself and must be 
practiced with care and judgment, due atten- 
tion being paid to ingredients and proportions, 
and most important of all, to the oven which 
finishes the work. That much abused word 
“luck” is frequently used in connection with 
cake making, but I believe “luck’’ has nothing 
to do with results; it is common sense which 
wins and which must be applied to the process 
of baking cake as well as to other things. 
What a pity it is that common sense is such 
an uncommon virtue! pe 

The best of materials must be. used in cake 
making. Avoid packed eggs and “cooking” 
butter, for they are sure to betray themselves 
by giving a stale taste to anything in which 
they are used. Before you begin to mix the 
cake have everything ready at hand. See that 
the oven is of the proper temperature and have 
the cake tin greased, so that no time may be 
lost in getting the cake into the oven after the 
mixture is prepared. 

The best dish in which to mix cake is a 
round earthen bowl, white or yellow. Have a 
smaller bowl in which to beat egg yolks, and 
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another bowl or platter in which to whip the 
whites. The Dover egg beater is good to beat 
yolks, while a fork or flat wire whip beats 
in more air into the whites. Measure the 
sugar, sift the flour and baking powder 
together, have the flavoring ready and then 
to work. The old-fashioned rule for sponge 
cake was the weight of four or five eggs 
in sugar and half their weight in flour. 
As it takes about eight medium-sized eggs 
to make a pound, the rule reduced to easy 
measurement is, use four large eggs or five 
small ones, one cupful of sugar (one-half 
pound), and one cupful of sifted flour (one- 
quarter pound). Many authorities say use 
pastry flour wherever yeast is not required, 
but I have found that good cake can be made 
from a scant measure of bread flour, so I use it. 

Separate the eggs, breaking them into a cup. 
Beat the yolks until they are creamy and thick; 
mix them with one cupful of rather fine granu- 
lated sugar (as coarse sugar is more solid and 
does not make the cake of so delicate a texture 
as the finer grain). 
grated rind of one-half a small lemon, and a 
speck of salt, to the sugar and egg mixture, 
and let it stand while the whites are being 
whipped. Beat the whites stiff, adding a speck 
of cream of tartar, which helps to stiffen them. 
Avoid dampness when beating eggs and have 
them cold when you begin. Now mix part of 
the beaten whites with the sugar mixture, 
folding them in lightly with a wooden spoon. 
Sift in, a little at a time, one scant cupful of 
bread flour or one even cupful of pastry flour, 
still folding, not stirring, which would break 
the air bubbles. Fold in the rest of the whites 
gently, and the result is a delicate, foamy mass 
almost good enough to eat in the raw state. 
Pour the mixture into a slightly greased round 
tin with a center tube, or a long, narrow tin, 
filling the pan two-thirds full. Sift pow- 
dered sugar over the top to form a crust and 
set the tin into a moderate oven. Too great 
heat prevents the rising of the cake and forms 
a crust too quickly. Bake from thirty to forty 
minutes. If the tin is large, bake for one hour. 
If any of the mixture is left after filling the 
tin, bake it in a sheet (it will bake quickly), 
spread with jelly or melted chocolate and roll 
into a jelly cake, or fill patty tins. The sheet 
may be spread with whipped cream for a char- 
lotte russe or cut out into rounds and spread 
with fruit jam for sandwiches, saving the cake 
scraps and crumbs for a cake pudding. Try 
the large loaf with a straw, being careful not 
to jar the tin. When a straw comes out dry, 


Add the strained juice and. 


the cake is done. Invert it on a round tin 
cover, or if a patent pan is used, let it stand 
inverted in that till cool. Tear it into wedge- 
shaped pieces or slices; never cut sponge cake. 
For a dessert, remove the center of the cake, 
fill with whipped cream sweetened and flavored 
with sherry, vanilla or fruit juice and orna- 
ment with candied fruit, cherries, rose leaves 
or violets. Serve sponge cake with ice cream, 
and rich butter or fruit cake with sherbet. 
This may read like an elaborate process, but 
it really takes but little time to make the cake. 
Everything depends on the “know how.” 


Cold Water Sponge Cake (Mrs Lincoln) 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, add one and 
one-half cupfuls of granulated sugar, one tea- 
spoonful cf lemon extract, or one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and one-half a cupful of 
cold water. Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with two cupfuls of pastry flour. Add 
to the mixture and fold in the whites of three 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake in a long, shallow pan 
or in a round-tubed tin. 

Hot Water Sponge Cake 

Beat the whites of three eggs, add one cupful 
of fine sugar, then three yolks well beaten, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon, one cupful of 
pastry flour sifted with one-half teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and two tablespoonfuls of 
boiling water. Bake in a loaf from twenty to 
thirty-five minutes. 

Sponge Drops (Homestead) 

Beat three eggs lightly, add three-fourths of 
a cupful of granulated sugar, one heaping cup- 
ful of flour sifted with one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar and one-half teaspoonful of 
soda (or one heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder). Flavor with one teaspoonful of 
lemon extract. Drop in teaspoonfuls, three 
inches apart, on buttered tins. Bake in a quick 
oven. It is safe to bake one cake as a trial 
to see if the mixture needs any more flour. 
The cakes should spread in the oven, and they 
ought to be about one-half inch thick when 
baked. 

Orange Sponge Cake 

Beat three eggs hard for five minutes. Then 
add one cupful of granulated sugar and beat 
for three minutes. Add one-half cupful of cold 
water, two cupfuls of flour sifted with two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in two 
deep jelly tins or in a biscuit tin from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. Thicken the unbeaten 
white of one egg with confectioner’s sugar. 
Add the juice and grated peel of one-half an 
orange, and more sugar till the frosting is thick 
enough to spread on the cake. This cake is 
more tender and delicate the day after it is 
baked. Spread cut-up peaches or oranges 
between the layers and sprinkle powdered 
sugar over the top to make a dessert. 


Stains—Try chloroform or a hot flat- 
iron over blotting paper for wag milk stains 
from black leather. 
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An Independence Day Lunch 
By L. A. BrowNE 


The complaint has often been made by very 
young ladies, and frequently by older young 
ladies, that the Fourth of July was a day much 
more enjoyed by boys and young men than by 
the members of their sex. There are ways, 
however, in which the young lady may both 


BANANA AND ORANGE GUN 


enjoy and celebrate the occasion. An Inde- 
pendence day party is one of these. 

‘Once assembled at the home of the hostess, 
the guests may enjoy themselves by any of the 
customary methods adopted by young ladies 
upon such occasions. They should, however, 
wear some patriotic emblems, such as red, 
white and blue sashes or ribbons, and a very 
pleasant feature of the occasion would be for 
each guest to come prepared, by request, to give 
some information regarding the women of 
Revolutionary times. 
The crowning feature 
of the event should be 
independence the lunch. The room 
in which this is served 
should be well deco- 
rated with flags and 
bunting of the nation- 
al colors, while such 
Revolutionary pictures 
as George and Martha 
Washington, the bat- 

tle of Bunker Hill, the 

Boston tea party, 

Washington crossing 
the Delaware, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, the surrender of Cornwallis, 
etc, should adorn the walls if they are obtain- 
able. The table should be draped about the 
edge with tricolored bunting and a knot of this 
or a flag draped about each chair. If possible, 
secure a well-mounted American eagle to place 
in the center of the table, with a flag draped 
about the base. 

At each plate place a paper or muslin flag for 
a napkin, while upon each plate mount a for- 
midable cannon, made by securing two oranges 


and a banana with a long wooden or metal pin, 
as in the illustration. A tiny flag stuck in the 
lower end of the banana will add 

to the effect. The menu should 

have at the top a flag, either a 

real one fastened on or one put 

on with colors. At the bottom a 

drawing of the cracked Liberty 

bell would be in keeping with 

the idea, while at either side 

attach a genuine firecracker. The lunch menu 
may be either printed or written, and should 
read as follows: 

Patriotic sandwiches 
Ham and tongue, a la 
Valley Forge 
Star cookies and 
stripe cake 
Pinwheels Washing- 
ton pie 
Giant firecrackers 
Cannon 
Torpedoes 
Iced tea (without tax) 
Pink lemonade, 
ala July 4 

The patriotic sandwiches should be small, 
dainty sandwiches tied with red, white and blue 
ribbons. The meats, “a la Valley Forge,” 
would of course be cold. Star-shaped frosted 
cookies and layer cake explains the next item. 
A slice of jelly roll is an excellent imitation of 
a pinwheel. Deep pink strawberry ice cream, 
made in molds according to illustration, with 
a shred of cocoanut fuse, makes the giant fire- 
cracker. Put confectionery in small bags or 
tinfoil and over this twist red tissue paper in 
imitation of torpedoes, as in the illustration. 
The cannon has already been described. The 
Washington pie and iced tea need no comment. 
Serve a straw with the lemonade and in the 
straw place a tiny flag. The napkins and menu 
cards will make good souvenirs for the guests. 

A display of fireworks in the evening, super- 
intended by some male member of the family, 
together with patriotic songs, would be a fit- 
ting finale for the occasion, and it is safe to 
assume that such a celebration would be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the young ladies. 

The older ones would also find this lunch 
menu suitable, or they could give a dinner 
party and reception or social hop. For the 
dinner party the menus should be decorated 
similar to the one already described, and con- 
tain the following. For the United States 
soup any light stock will do. Into this place 
a quantity of macaroni letters “U” and “S.” 
Macaroni now comes stamped out in all the 
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letters of the alphabet. Turkey is of course 
our native bird. The giant firecrackers, pin- 
wheels, cannon, torpedoes and lemonade have 
been previously described. The menu: 


United States soup 
Red sliced tomatoes | White iced cucumbers 
Blue cabbage cold slaw 
Plymouth Rock cod 
Spanish mackerel (done brown) 
New England trout 
Roast sirloin of American beef 
Roast lamb (U S) mint sauce 
Our native bird 
Washington pickles 
Boiled and mashed new potatoes New beets 
Green peas Indian corn on the cob 
White bread American cheese Vermont butter 
Indian puddin Washington pie 
Pinwheels Giant firecrackers 
Cannon Torpedoes 


Tea (without tax) California coffee 
Pink lemonade, a la July 4 


The Picnic Lunch Basket 


There is hardly anything in flesh, fish, fowl, 
fruit or vegetables which cannot be converted 
into an excellent sandwich. Besides sand- 
wiches there are a score of other dishes which 
can be utilized for the first course of a picnic. 
There are veal and chicken loaves, salads of a 
wide variety, meats in aspic, chicken galantine, 
ham farci, veal and ham pie, and eggs in all 
sorts of styles. There are a number of pud- 
dings which carry well to a picnic and help 
fill out an appetizing menu. Among them one 
can number poor man’s pudding or any cold 
pudding of rice or tapioca, cabinet pudding, 
date souffle, tapioca and apples, or a good 
bread pudding. Eaten with thick cream they 
top off a woodland luncheon very desirably. 
Pie is not a good picnic dessert; transporta- 
tion does not improve its looks, and besides 
there are other desserts better. If one plans 
to carry a dessert into which gelatine enters, 
pack it in ice; if this is not done, the result 
will be a thin, uneatable mess. Ices and sher- 
bets or frozen fruits, if frozen hard and well 
packed in salt and ice, can be easily transported 
and are always the most eagerly anticipated 
dish on a bill of fare. Let the cake that accom- 
panies them be a plain sponge or loaf cake. 
An elaborately iced layer cake which has trav- 
eled for miles in a tally-ho or even a trolley 
car does not always look well at a journey’s 
end. Take appetizers along—olives, pickles, 
chow-chow or a bottle of chili or oscar sauce. 
In carrying salad put the meat or vegetables 
with a little French dressing to marinate in a 
glass can, and if ice is carried it should be set 


where it will keep as chilly as possible. Put 
the mayonnaise and any garnish, such as cut 
olives, capers or hard boiled eggs, into sepa- 
rate jelly glasses and prepare the dish just 
before serving. Fruit can always be added to 
the menu—strawberries, raspberries or black- 
berries to accompany sugar and cream, or 
watermelon and muskmelon. No better way of 
chilling the latter can be found than the old- 
fashioned country plan of setting them in a 
brook surrounded by stones and allowing the 
water to flow about them for an hour or so 
before cutting. Coming to picnic beverages, 
there is a wide choice: Hot pr cold tea and 
coffee, lemonade, raspberry vinegar or milk. 

For sandwiches, all sorts of bread may be 
used—fine white bread, graham, Boston brown, 
entire wheat or old-fashioned rye bread. If 
one is making bread especially for a picnic it 
is an excellent plan to bake it in half-pound 
baking powder boxes, which turn out the 
neatest slices imaginable. Butter each can 
very carefully and fill half full of dough. 
Allow it to rise to within two inches of the top, 
butter the inside of the lid, and put it on. 
Do not allow them to bake more than half an 
hour, or the outside will be too crusty. When 
buttering sandwiches, first cream the butter as 
for cake and spread each slice before cutting 
it from the leaf. Never use bread for sand- 
wiches until it is twenty-four hours old or it 
will not cut well. When the sandwiches are 
made, put them in a pail or jar, spread over a 
napkin wrung from hot water and fit on a close 
lid. They will keep deliciously moist for four 
hours if carried in this style. Sample some of 
these sandwiches: 


Cheese Sandwiches 

To half a cup of mild grated cheese and half 
a cup of Roquefort cheese rubbed to a paste, 
add one teaspoon of paprika and half a cup of 
cream. Beat till smooth and spread between 
graham bread. 


Walnut and Cheese Sandwiches 

Chop half a cup of walnut meats fine and 
mix with half a cup of Neufchatel cheese. Add 
a dash of pepper and salt if they seem to 
require seasoning. Spread between slices of 
white bread. If desired this sandwich may be 
further improved by putting between the folds 
a crisp lettuce leaf. 


Anchovy Cheese Sandwiches 

To one cottage cheese add two teaspoons of 
anchovy essence, one teaspoon of paprika and 
two tablespoons of ange a arsley. Spread 
between slices of entire wheat bread. 
Celery Sandwiches 

Chop fine two cups of celery, add two 
tablespoons of chopped walnuts, two table- 
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spoons of chopped olives and a quarter of a 
cup of mayonnaise dressing. Spread between 
folds of buttered white bread. 


Chicken and Celery Sandwiches 

Put through the finest knife of the meat 
chopper one cup of cold chicken. Add to it 
one cup of celery cut very fine and four table- 
spoons of mayonnaise. Butter rounds of white 
bread, spread. 


Salmon Sandwiches 

Drain the oil from a can of salmon, remove 
the skin and bones and mash the fish very fine. 
Add to it the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs 
pressed through the potato ricer, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, one-fourth teaspoon paprika, two 
tablespoons lemon juice, two tablespoons 
chopped parsley and half a cup of boiled salad 
dressing. Spread between folds of white or 
entire wheat bread. 


Mock Crab Sandwiches 


To half a cup of grated cheese add four 
tablespoons of creamed butter, half a teaspoon 
each of salt, paprika and mustard, one tea- 
spoon of anchovy paste and vinegar and two 
tablespoons of chopped olives. Spread between 
rounds of white bread. 


Shrimp Sandwiches 

Shell clean a pint of shrimps, chop very fine, 
add one and a half tablespoons of lemon juice 
and three tablespoons of oil mayonnaise. 
Spread between buttered folds of white bread. 


Ham and Veal Sandwiches 

Chop fine one cup each of cold ham and 
cold veal. Add four drops of tabasco sauce, 
one teaspoon of mustard, two teaspoons of 
vinegar, two teaspoons of grated horse-radish 
and two tablespoons of mayonnaise. Spread 
between buttered folds of white bread. 


Cocoanut Sandwiches 


Grate one cocoanut, which ought to yield 
about two cups of fine white shreds. Add half 
a cup of chopped walnut meats, two teaspoons 
of lemon juice, a quarter of a cup of sugar 
and one-third cup of cream. Mix well and 
spread between folds of buttered white bread. 


Here are a few picnic beverages which may 
be made at home, carried in bottles or glass 
cans, and at the end of the journey diluted with 
ice water to suit the taste: 


Currant Punch 


To one quart of water add one cup of sugar 
and two cups of tart currant jelly. Boil till 
dissolved, then add the juice of three lemons 
and three oranges. This can be diluted with 
water to serve twenty-five people. 


Tea Punch 


Infuse six teaspoons of tea in four cups of 
boiling water. Allow it to steep seven min- 
utes, then strain it over half a cup of sugar. 

hen cool add half a cup of lemon juice, 
two tablespoons of orange juice, a few 
sprigs of fresh mint and one pint of strawberry 


juice. Dilute to suit the taste, adding ice to 
make it very cold. 


To return to the substantials which make up 
the first course of an outdoor luncheon, here 
are a few excellent recipes: 


Beef Loaf 


Put three pounds of round steak with a few 
bones into two quarts of cold water, season 
with one teaspoon of salt and cook till tender. 
Allow the meat to cool in the liquor. Remove 
the meat, rejecting th: bones and skin, and put 
through a meat chopper, using the medium 
knife. Boil the liquor till it is reduced to 
two cups, then put in the meat, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of paprika, juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, two tablespoons of vinegar, quarter of 
a teaspoon each of ground cloves, allspice and 
nutmeg. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
mold and set in the refrigerator to cool. Carry 
to the picnic in covered mold and turn out on 
a platter, cutting in neat slices. Serve with 
it beet salad. 

Beet Salad 


Cook a quart of small young beets till tender. 
Skin and cut into small dice. Pour vinegar 
over them and dust lightly with salt and pep- 
per. Can and carry covered with the vinegar. 
When ready to serve drain the liquid off and 
shake as dry as possible. Pour over them a 
tumbler of mayonnaise. toss lightly with a fork 
and set for fifteen minutes on ice. 


Veal Loaf 


Chop very fine four pounds of raw lean veal, 
a quarter of a pound each of ham and salt 
pork. Mix with the meat one cup of stale 
bread crumbs soaked in milk, a quarter of a 
cup of melted butter, one teaspoon each of 
salt, paprika and onion juice, one-quarter tea- 
spoon each of allspice. cloves and nutmeg, the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon and two 
well-beaten eggs. Press into a buttered bread 
pan and cover the top with lardoons of salt 
pork; bake one hour. Cut when cold into thin 
slices. 
Savory Stuffed Eggs in Mayonnaise 

Cut twelve hard-boiled eggs into halves 
lengthwise. Take out the yolks, put them 
through a potato ricer and mix them with two 
tablespoons each of melted butter, anchovy 
paste and chopped ham. Add half a teaspoon 
of paprika. Press this egg paste into each 
white and lay them together. When ready to 
serve pour over the dish a tumbler of mayon- 
naise. 
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A Delicious Luncheon 


Cooked and Served by the Pupils at the New 
England Cooking School 


A recent lesson at the New England cooking 
school dealt with veal cutlets with brown sauce, 
potato salad, milk sherbet and Boston cookies. 
The work was divided up among a class of 
eight pupils, and in two hours a delicious 
luncheon was served. 

“We have here a thick slice of veal cut from 
the leg,” said the principal, Miss Downing. 
“Eight out of ten people are prejudiced against 
veal. They complain that it is tough and 
tasteless. The fault lies more in the cooking 
than in the meat. If you get veal that is worth 
buying, improve it by careful cooking. Veal 
is the meat of the immature creature, conse- 
quently it needs long, slow cooking. Wipe off 
the veal, then take a sharp knife and divide 
into small, neat fillets. Cut out the round bone 
in the middle and pare away every particle of 
skin, fat and gristle, then put in a small sauce- 
pan with one and one-half cups of cold water 
to make the stock for the brown sauce. Cut 
the meat into neat fillets about three inches by 
two. If there are any long, irregular-shaped 
pieces, roll them and fasten with small wooden 
skewers or toothpicks. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and dip in flour, then in egg and bread 
crumbs. Try out some thin slices of salt pork 
in an omelet pan and put the veal in to fry 
slowly till well browned. Prepare a brown 
sauce from the stock made from the trimmings 
of the veal. Brown three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add three tablespocnfuls of flour and 
stir well till it is brown. Pour in gradually the 
stock, season with pepper, lemon juice, salt and 
a tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Strain 
and pour over the veal. Set it back on the 
stove where it will simmer and allow it to cook 
very slowly forty minutes. Arrange on a hot 
platter, strain the sauce over it and garnish 
with parsley.” 

Miss Downing gave a practical illustration 
of how to cut a cold potato into neat cubes for 
a salad. Holding it upright in her left hand, 
she sliced into it with a sharp vegetable knife, 
cutting in long deep slices nearly to the end 
of the potato. Then she turned it and cut into 
it the other way till it was merely a handful of 
strips held together by one uncut end. Hold- 
ing it over a bowl she cut it into slices, and the 
potato was neatly and deftly sliced into half- 
inch cubes. Four cupfuls of this neatly chopped 
potato were used for the salad. The potato 
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was sprinkled with pepper and salt, then a 
French dressing was made. 

“For the dressing,” said the teacher, “pour 
six tablespoonfuls of oil into a cup and add to 
it two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cut the end 
of an onion and scrape from it finely’ a few 
drops of juice, stir it into the dressing. Slowly 
pour the dressing over the potatoes and allow 
it to marinate for an hour. Boil two eggs 
hard, and when cool separate the yolks from 
the whites. Chop the whites fine till they look 
like grated cocoanut and press the yolks 
through a potato ricer. Arrange the potatoes 
on a flat glass dish in a mound. Divide into 
four quarters, separating each portion from 
the other by a garnishing of parsley. Cover 
two opposite sides with chopped beets, one 
quarter with the riced yolks of eggs, the other 
with the whites. Put small sprigs of parsley 
in lines dividing beets from the eggs, also gar- 
nish with parsley at the base.” 

The Boston cookies were delicious. These 
are rich fruit cookies which can be put away 
and kept for weeks. Age will improve their 
flavor. Here is the recipe: 

One cup butter, one and one-half cups sugar, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful soda, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls hot water, three and one- 
fourth cups flour, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful cinnamon, one cup chopped wal- 
nuts, one-half cup currants, one-half cup seeded 
chopped raisins. Cream the butter, add the 
sugar gradually and eggs well beaten. Add 
soda dissolved in water, half the flour mixed 
and sifted with salt and cinnamon, then add 
nut meats, fruit and remaining -flour. Drop 
by spoonfuls one inch apart on a buttered sheet 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

The milk sherbet was an idealized form of 
the common sherbet made from milk and 
lemon juice. The result was an ice cream 
with a smooth, rich creaminess and a delicious 
tang of sourness, an agreeable contrast to the 
sweetness of the majority, of frozen desserts. 
Here is the recipe: 

Four cups of milk, one and one-half cups of 
sugar, juice of three lemons, juice of one 
orange. Mix the juice of the fruit and sugar 
till half melted, then pour in the milk slowly. 
If the milk is added too rapidly the mixture 
may curdle. Freeze in three parts of ice added 
to one part of salt. 


ALUMINUM used in a griddle or bread or 
cake tins need not be greased. The food comes 
from them clean, brown and without the aid 
of a knife. A waffle iron of aluminum is expen- 
sive, but it is as light as the iron is heavy; 
then think of the delight of making waffles on 
an iron that needs no grease! 
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Transformation of Cold Vegetables 


During the summer, when the table is lav- 
ishly supplied with vegetables, there are fre- 
quently left-overs of variety enough to perplex 
a housewife. Study the subject of vegetable 
salads. There are many combinations which 
can be made very palatable with a simple 
French dressing or the more elaborate may- 
onnaise. If the left-overs are many and small 
in quantity, a Russian or Macedoine salad can 
generally be contrived. Two or three cold 
beets, carrots, parsnips, tomatoes, potatoes or 
turnips, a cup of green peas, string beans, 
spinach, a few outside stalks of celery, Brussels 
sprouts, a green pepper or some outside leaves 
of lettuce, if marinated with a good French 
dressing and artistically combined, may reap- 
pear on the table in such guise that left-overs 
meet with appreciation instead of scorn. 

Use that sense of harmony in arranging a 
salad a la Russe you would give to the colors 
on a spring bonnet. If you have beets, carrots, 
potatoes and peas to be arranged in the salad 
bowl, do not put a mound of beets against a 
background of carrots; combine the green of 
the peas or the white of the potatoes with the 
colors which do not jar, and your salad 
will be a delight to look upon. Tuck in here 
and there a tiny cucumber pickle cut as a 
fan, a few fringed stalks of celery, a radish 
tulip or the tender yellow green heart of a 
lettuce. Indeed, the greatest thing about a 
vegetable salad, aside from its goodness of 
taste, is its appearance. A salad that looks like 
a mushy dish of corned beef hash I would scorn 
to set before a tramp. 

Few vegetables will stand reheating; it ruins 
their flavor. Instead use any such left-overs— 
if the left-over is not too scant—to form the 
basis for a vegetable soup. Cold carrots, pars- 
nips, asparagus, squash, corn, spinach, tomato, 
celery, onion, peas, string or lima beans, and 
even cold mashed potato make excellent soups. 
Syuash Biscuits 


Into half a cup of scalded milk put four 
tablespoons of sugar, half a teaspoon of salt, 
four tablespoons of butter and half a cup of 
cold squash. When it has cooled to almost 
lukewarmness, add a quarter of a yeast cake 
dissolved in four tablespoons of lukewarm 
water and two and a half cups of flour. Beat 
well, knead and allow to stand over night. 
In the morning mold into biscuits; let them 
tise and bake. 

Russian Salad 


Cut one endive leaf and one small head of 
lettuce with a scissors into fine strips. Peel 
and slice one tomato and half a cucumber. Cut 


one beet into neat cubes. Toss these together 
lightly with a fork and add one teaspoon of 
capers. Make a dressing from the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs, well mashed, add half a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of pepper, one teaspoon 
of powdered sugar, and mix thoroughly. Mix 
with two tablespoons of oil and two table- 
spoons of vinegar and beat well. When smooth 
add one cup of whipped cream. Pour the 
dressing over the salad and sprinkle with the 
chopped whites of the eggs. 
Bavarian Salad 

Shred very fine two heads of lettuce, chop 
two onions fine and cut one cold beet into 
cubes. Make a layer of the lettuce, toss 
together the beets and onion and pile on the 
lettuce. Marinate with a French dressing, 
pour over the top an oil mayonnaise and gar- 
nish with sliced olives. 


Potato Pepper Salad 


Cut three large cold potatoes into half-inch 
dice. Remove the seeds from a green pepper 
and chop it fine. Mix four tablespoons of 
vinegar with two tablespoons of ice water, 
one-fourth teaspoon of powdered sugar, a 
dash of pepper and half a teaspoon of salt. 
Put a layer of potatoes in the salad dish, then 
a layer of the chopped pepper and sprinkle 
over it a tablespoon of oil. Put in another 
layer of potatoes and peppers, add another 
tablespoon of oil, then pour over all the vine- 
gar. Set in the refrigerator for fifteen min- 
utes to marinaie. 


Tomato Soup 

Into four cups of brown stock put three cups 
of cold stewed tomato, one stalk of celery, one 
carrot and one onion chopped, four cloves, four 
peppercorns and one teaspoon of salt. Allow 
it to simmer slowly till the tomato is reduced 
toa pulp. It will take about one hour to cook. 
Put it in a puree sieve and press all the pulp 
possible through it. Melt one tablespoon of 
butter with two tablespoons of flour, add it to 
the puree and stir, cooking it till smooth. If 
you dislike the bitter flavor of the tomatoes 
add half a teaspoon of soda and two teaspocns 
of sugar before pouring the soup in the tureen. 
Serve with croutons. 


Macedoine Salad 


Cut into neat cubes one cold beet, one cold 
carrot, two cold potatoes and one cup of cold 
string beans. Put each vegetable separately 
into a sauce dish and marinate with a French 
dressing for a half hour, setting it in the refrig- 
erator. Serve arranged in small spoonfuls on 
individual lettuce leaves with a light mask of 
mayonnaise on each one and whole string beans 
as a garnish. 


Cauliflower Salad 


Take a cold boiled cauliflower and breaix it 
into small pieces; individual flowers, as it were. 
If it had been served with a cream sauce, put 
the vegetable in a strainer and allow cold water 
to wash it away. Arrange the outside leaves 
of a head of lettuce in a salad bowl, take the 
fine tender leaves, shred coarsely and mix with 
the cauliflower. Arrange this in the nest of 
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lettuce leaves and pour over it a French dress- 
ing. Asparagus salad may be made in exactly 
the same method. 


Parsnip Balls 


Put four cold boiled parsnips through a 
potato ricer, add two tablespoons of butter, 
half a teaspoon of salt, a dash of white pepper 
and two tablespoons of cream. Set on the fire 
and cook for a few minutes, stirring constantly, 
then add a well beaten egg. Pour out the mix- 
ture on a plate as you do for croquettes ; when 
cool, roll into balls. Flour, egg, crumb and 
fry in deep hot fat. 


Corn Fritters 

Beat three eggs till very light, add three- 
fourths of a cup of milk, salt and pepper to 
taste, one cup of cold green corn cut from the 
cob’and one cup of stale bread crumbs. Mix 
thoroughly. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat 
and fry a delicate brown. 


Onion Souffle 


Make one cup of thin white sauce from one 
tablespoon of butter, one and one-half table- 
spoons of flour and one cup of milk. Add to 
it half a cup of stale bread crumbs soaked in 
half a cup of milk, one cup of finely chopped 
cold onions, pepper and salt and the beaten 
yolks of three eggs. Beat well and at the last 
cut in the whites of three eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth. Turn into a buttered baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Put two cups of cold corn through a meat 
chopper, add one pint of boiling water and 
‘allow it to simmer twenty-five minutes. Press 
through a sieve. Scald one slice of onion and 
a sprig of parsley in one pint of milk and 
strain, pouring the milk over the corn pulp. 
Melt together two tablespoons of flour and two 
tablespoons of butter and add to bind the soup. 
Season with pepper and salt. After turning 
into the tureen add half a cup of whipped cream 
and several white grains of popcorn. 


Save the pound tins in which baking powder 
comes and use them to steam brown bread and 
any kind of steamed pudding, allowing less 
time for cooking than when the bread or pud- 
ding is steamed in one portion, about one hour 
and a half for bread and two hours for suet 
puddings. Any kind of cooked cereal or Indian 
mush may be packed into one of these tins, 
wet with cold water. When the cereal is cold, 
slice it into half-inch rounds and fry them in 
salt pork fat. Serve hot with maple syrup. I 
have found the tins useful to pack ice cream 
in when a small quantity is needed.—A. L. 


+- A rounp of broiled Hamburg steak with a 
crisped slice of delicate bacon on top is deli- 
cious. 


Spring Lamb with Variety 
By Exiza R. PARKER 


Lamb is so redolent of spring and so closely 
associated in our minds with buds and blos- 
soms that housekeepers generally desire sery- 
ing it on their tables early in the season, with 
crisp young lettuce or some dainty green salad. 
To be good, lamb must not be over four 
months old and should be of a bright red color, 
with firm white fat. The forequarter, which 
consists of the shoulder, the breast and neck, 
is considered by epicures to be better than 
the hindquarter. The loin may be cut into 
chops, which are delicious breaded or broiled. 

Like all young meat, lamb requires to be 
thoroughly cooked, and in order to be relished 
must be given special care in serving. By 
many cooks, baking or roasting is regarded as 
the only proper way of cooking spring lamb, 
but there are other modes which will be found 
appetizing and aid in giving variety to the 
dinner table 


Roast Lamb 


Wipe the meat with a damp towel, place in 
a baking pan, and dredge with pepper. Adda 
cup of boiling water and a teaspoonful of salt 
to the pan. Baste every ten minutes, and let 
bake fifteen minutes to the pound in a very hot 
oven. When done take up on a heated dish, 
garnish with cress and serve with mint sauce 
and green peas. ; 
Boiled Quarter of Lamb 

Take a plump hind leg, put into a kettle and 
cover with boiling water. Set overthe fire 
and let come to a boil, pour in a pint of cold 
water and let simmer gently until done. Take 
the meat up on a hot dish, garnish with boiled 
cauliflower and serve with caper sauce. 


Braised Shoulder of Lamb 


Bone a shoulder of lamb, leave the knuckle 
and fill the cavity with a rich bread stuffing; 
tie it neatly in shape and wrap in a buttered 
paper. Lay in a deep pan with two ounces of 
butter, a sliced carrot and turnip each, an 
onion stuck with cloves and a bunch of sweet 
herbs. Pour over sufficient stock to cover the 
bottom of the pan. Set over a slow fire and 
let simmer gently, baste evéry ten minutes. 
When nearly done lift from the pan, remove 
the paper; brush the meat with melted glaze 
and set in the oven to brown. Take up the 
shoulder on a heated dish. Strain the gravy 
and pour around it. Garnish with a puree of 
green peas and serve with maitre d’hotel sauce. 


Gilled Shoulder of Lamb 

Put a shoulder of lamb in a kettle with water 
to cover, add a little salt and set over the fire 
to simmer gently for half an hour. Take up. 
Score with a sharp knife. Spread all over with 
the beaten yolk of an egg, grated bread crumbs 
seasoned with parsley and bits of butter, and 
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set in the oven until cooked tender. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 
Breast of Lamb Broiled 

Trim a breast of lamb and put it in a sauce- 
pan, cover with stock, add a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a slice of onion, a piece of mace and two 
or three cloves; set over the fire to simmer 
gently until tender. Take up, dredge with salt 
and pepper, brush over with beaten egg and 
erated cracker and broil over a clear fire until 
brown on both sides. Take up on a heated 
dish, pour over a little melted butter, garnish 
with asparagus tips and serve with brown caper 
sauce, 

Breaded Chops 

Cut a loin of lamb into chops three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Dip each one in beaten egg 
and lay on a meat board. Mix a teacup of 
grated bread crumbs with a saltspoon of salt, 
a pinch of black pepper, a tablespoonful of 
minced parsley and a little grated nutmeg. Roll 
the chops in the bread crumbs and fry in boil- 
ing fat until a light brown. Take up on a 
heated dish and garnish with slices of lemon 
and sprigs of parsley. 

Lamb’s Head 

Clean the head and put in a pot with the 
liver. Cover with water, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, and let boil until tender. Take up the 
head, split it through the bone, cut the meat 
across both ways, put in a dripping pan, spread 
with grated bread crumbs seasoned with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg and sweet herbs. Set in the 
oven, baste every few minutes with melted but- 
ter. Chop the liver and tongue, put in a sauce- 
pan with half a teacup of the water in which 
the head was boiled, set over the fire, thicken 
with a teaspoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
season with salt and pepper; let come to a boil. 
Take the head up on a heated dish, pour the 
liver and tongue around it, garnish with slices 
of lemon, and serve. 

Hot Pot (An English Dish) 

Take two pounds of the neck of a lamb, cut 
up the meat, take out all the bones. Butter a 
deep baking dish. Line the bottom and sides 
with thin slices of potato. Quarter the lamb 
kidneys and put in the dish, then add the meat, 
season with salt, pepper, a little finely chopped 
mint and a few drops of onion juice. Cover 
the top with sliced potatoes, pour over half a 
pint of stock, cover the dish and set in a mod- 
erate oven to bake for an hour and a half. 
Serve very hot. 

Lamb Kidney, en Brochette 

Take four lambs’ kidneys, cut nearly through, 
take out the white veins and trim off the fat. 
Wash well in cold water, put in a small sauce- 
pan and cover with boiling water, let stand near 
the fire for five minutes, take out and wipe dry. 
Slice fat bacon very thin in pieces the size of 
the half of each kidney. Place a piece of kid- 
ney on a skewer, then a slice of bacon, then 
the kidney and bacon until the kidney is all 
used. Arrange on a broiler, baste with melted 
butter. Broil over a clear fire for six or eight 
minutes. Dust with salt and pepper and serve 
very hot on the skewers. 
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Planked Shad 


This illustration of a planked shad, reposing 
on the plank on which it was cooked, and 
framed in its rich molding of mashed potato, 
hardly does the subject justice because the 


photograph was taken in such a way as to make 
the fish look much shorter and wider than it 
really is. The oval-shaped plank was of oak, 
about two feet long up and down, and a foot 
wide, and seven-eighths of an inch thick. The 
shad is baked or broiled on the plank for about 
twenty-five minutes, then garnished with the 
potato, then put back in the oven long enough 
to brown the potato. It is supposed to get a 
little of the flavor of the sturdy oak. 


WHEN SETTING A TABLE for a meal, whether 
it is to be plain or elaborate, lay the knives, 
forks and spoons in the order required by the 
courses. Set the first ten-inch plate, called the 
service plate, one fork at the left hand. For 
a dinner which is to include, say, oysters, con- 
somme, meat, salad and dessert, lay an oyster 
fork farthest from the plate, then a soup spoon, 
knife, fork and coffee spoon. If the dessert is 
a sherbet or jelly, lay each one on the plate on 
which the last course is served. 


For THE CHILDREN’S TEA a dish which is 
relished may be made as follows: Into five 
cups of boiling salted water stir one-half cup 
of Indian meal which has been thoroughly 
moistened with cold water. Cook for one 
hour, stirring often.. Then pour into a jelly 
mold previously wet in cold water. When 
turned onto a platter at tea time, an ordinarily 
homely dish will become very attractive.—L. P. 
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EVENING GOWN OF BLUE VEILING 


For Country and Shore 


By Bapette A. MUELLE 


In these fastidious times a separate outfit is 
required for each summer place—what would 
be appropriate for the country or mountains 
would not do at all for the beach, and vice- 
versa. Let us consider a day’s gowning for 
the maiden who has decided on spending a 
little of her summer and the greater part of her 
allowance at the shore. First of all she must 
have a smart traveling gown, if only to wear 
on the journey and to be brought out again for 
the return trip. One maiden I know selected 
a bright blue mohair, trimmed with fancy Per- 
sian silk braid and machine stitched strips of 
silk of the same shade as the mohair. The 
skirt was finished around the bottom with two 
fitted circular flounces, edged with stitched 
bands of the silk. The little blouse jacket had 
a deep collar of alternate bands of embroidery 
and silk, and the loose Lishop sleeves were 
finished with a narrow cuff of the embroidery. 
With this suit were worn a white wash silk 


OF WHITE MOUSSELINE 


shirt waist, linen collar, blue tie and an outing 
hat of rough straw, trimmed with a silk scarf. 
A costume of this description is very satisfac- 
tory for traveling, as it is positively impervious 
to dampness or dust. 

We will suppose our maiden has arrived at 
the shore early in the morning in ample time 
to join the merry bathers for the beach. She 
carefully hangs away the traveling gown and 
dons a natty gown of white serge, simply made 
into a shirt waist and skirt, trimmed with 
strips of fancy braid and tiny gilt buttons. 
Suits of serge, flannel or mohair are an abso- 
lute necessity for the shore and are much more 
practical than those of linen or pique; they are 
not easily crushed, neither are they affected 
by the moisture, while the saving they insure 
on the laundry bill is an item quite important 
to consider. Necessary accessories to suits of 
this kind are a few stocks and belts to match, 
of blue, white or a combination of both colors. 

On the beach the wonderful display of bath- 
ing suits at once strikes the eye. There are 
suits of silk, satin, mohair and, what seems 
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FOR COUNTRY AND SHORE 


TRAVELING GOWN, BLUE MOHAIR 


exceedingly popular this summer, of a Japan- 
ese crepe material which seems well adapted 
for the purpose. One of the most noticeable 
features this season is the fit of these costumes ; 
and this point must receive great consideration 
if one wishes to make a smart appearance. 
Short linen corsets are necessary to obtain the 
desired effect. The blouse, if cut on correct 
lines, will have the long-waisted straight front. 
While black will be worn to some extent, the 
white suit is undoubtedly the season’s choice. 
Our friend being, of course, strictly up to date, 
appears in a fetching suit of white mohair, 
trimmed with bright blue strapped with white. 
The skirt is tucked to within ten inches of the 
hem, then flares gracefully around the bot- 
tom. The blouse is tucked and finished with a 
sailor collar and broad upturned cuffs. The 
entire effect is attractive and the suit bears 
comparison with the many stunning garments 
on exhibition. After enjoying a good dip in 
the briny ocean and a run on the beach, there 
is little time before luncheon—just about time 
enough to get back into the serge gown and 
appear in the dining hall without being unpar- 
donably late. After lunch a sail, or possibly a 
little castle building on the beach, with an 
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unread book and a box of sweets, and back in 
time to dress for dinner and an informal hop. 

Out of her generous supply, our maiden 
selects a dainty blue nunsveiling, trimmed with 
pinked and shirred ribbon of blue, matching 
the gown, a deep 
lace collar finish- 
ing off the bodice. 
This gown is espe- 
cially suited for 
evening wear at 
the beach, as it is 
not affected by the 
dampness, the 
usual evening’s ac- 
companiment near 
the sea. Organdies 
and muslins are 
most _unsatisfac- 
tory ; one evening’s 
wear is all they 
will stand; they 
are then unfit for 
future use. 

This is where 
the girl who goes 
to the country or the mountains has her fling. 
She can have as many muslins and organdies 
as she likes and many know that opportunities 
without number will present themselves for her 
appearance in them. The country visitor 
needs, above all, some stylish short skirts for 
golfing, walking and the 
other outdoor sports to 
be indulged in. Besides 
her cloth golf skirt, she 
should have some .of 
white pique and of blue 
linen; she should have 
also a plentiful supply of 
shirt waists; for a selec- 
tion from these forms 
her morning costume. 

In the afternoon is a 
drive or a call, when she 
will wear possibly a blue 
foulard dotted with tiny 
black rings. The skirt is 
trimmed with 
three deep 
bands of cream 
insertion, _fin- 
ished with ag 
gathered circu- 
lar flounce of 
the foulard. The 
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SERGE OUTING DRESS 


waist has a deep lace collar finished with a 
band of taffeta outlining the yoke, back 
and front. The yoke is of white tucked 
liberty silk and extends in a long tab to 
the waist line at the front, showing under- 
neath the blouse. Two rosets of black maline 
are fastened at the front of the bodice with 
fancy jeweled buckles. These formalities duly 
accomplished, the wardrobe is again consulted 
for a suitable gown to wear at dinner and later 
on the hop. A dainty painted mousseline is 
brought out, which certainly fills all require- 
ments. It is of cream white mousseline, the 
skirt and bodice of which are profusely deco- 
rated with bunches of pink roses. The skirt 
has a circular flounce, headed and edged with 
tiny ruffles of the same. A full fichu of white 
liberty silk is draped low around the shoulders 
and fastened at the left side with a large roset 
and.ends. Bands of velvet strap the shoulders 
and cross the front of the bodice. This gown 
is dainty indeed, and a becoming model to 
follow in any soft material or delicate shade. 


A Novel Card Case 


Hand embroidered card cases are a fad of 
the season, the most popular being those 
worked on canvas in strands of silk floss har- 
monizing in color with one’s gown. The 
design is worked in solid all over the canvas, 
and much individual taste is displayed in the 
selection of colors. For instance, wood browns 
combine well with dull art greens, all shades 
of gray with white, and deep cerise with light 
pink. A card case makes a fascinating bit of 
hand work to be taken up at odd moments, 
and besides being most useful, is, if cleverly 
done, extremely ornamental. When the can- 
vas has been worked in it may be left at the 
embroiderer’s to be finished off and lined. 

A charming case of this description embroid- 
ered in different shades of pale blue was lined 
with pearl white satin and mounted around the 
edge with a narrow rim of dull gold. The 
cases are quite as effective, however, when 
finished simply, without any mounting of gold 
or silver. One energetic maiden who keeps 
“up-to date” as regards novelties of this 
description has an embroidered case to match 
each of her two favorite gowns, one in shades 
of tan to match a beige robe, the other in 
shades of old rose to carry with gown and hat 
of that coloring. The accompanying sketch 
illustrates the most popular design and stitch 
used. Of course it is elaborated and worked 
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out toward both ends of the canvas. This 
represents the entire cover, the case when 
folded having the design run through it ver- 
tically. 


“Smart” Gloves 


White gloves have been in vogue for many 
years, and bid fair to remain fashionable for 
some time to come. This season the smartest 
white glove is of heavy dogskin, loose fitting 
and fastening with a single large pearl but- 
ton. It is known as the coachman’s glove. 
Another popular glove, of very much the same 
style, is the gray glace kid, stitched in white 
or gray and fastened with a large silver button. 
For dressy wear one has embroidered gloves 
matching the dainty colors of one’s costume. 
For evening wear, long embroidered gloves 


A NOVEL CARD CASE 


are especially fetching, and the design, which 
starts on the back of the hand, is carried 
around the arm in graceful lines to the very 
top. Rows of fancy buttons, reaching from 
wrist to shoulder, ornament some of these 
long gloves, glittering rhinestones on those of 
black, turquoise buttons on the white suede. 
In replenishing one’s glove box for the season, 
one should have (besides the white gloves) 
ample space for the pale gray, pale fawn and 
biscuit shades, as well as for wash suedes in 
white and tan for morning wear. 


For the benefit of many who, like myself, are 
afraid of lightning, I will ask the Editor to 


print the advice of the Scientific American 
man. Put on your rubbers, he says, and stand 
where your clothes will not come in contact 
with anything but the air and your own person. 
You are then perfectly insulated and safe— 
Anna L, 


War on Insect Pests 


Twentieth Century Science Versus Ants, 
Moths, Cockroaches, Bedbugs 


By Proressor G. JOHNSON 


Two years ago I was asked to investigate 
an insect that appeared in great swarms in the 
Sunday school room of a large church in a 
southern city. The creature proved to be the 
white ant. It had completely eaten away all 
the heavy timbers under the floor. Even the 
floor itself was riddled in places, while the 
wainscoting, studding and lath under the plas- 
tering had been devoured. It had also tun- 
neled into the platform and constructed a cov- 
ered passageway into the organ. Last fall 
another case was called to my attention in the 
city residence of a very wealthy woman, where 
the pests had come from the basement through 
the wall, passed under the tiling into the win- 
dow casing, thence continued their burrows 
through the double, heavy joists, and on 
through a parqueted floor of three thicknesses 
into the heavy cherry bookcase, ending their 
galleries and runways in the books themselves. 
Several thousand dollars were expended in 
making necessary repairs and eliminating the 
insect. 

The only satisfactory method known for 
combating termites or white ants is by the 
removal and destruction of all infested wood. 
When their burrows are found, benzine or 
bisulphide of carbon should be poured into 
them. Their main breeding galleries are easily 
determined during their swarming season, 
which occurs annually from April to June, or 
later, depending on location. 

Perhaps no pest is of greater importance to 
the housekeeper than the little yellowish or 
buff-colored moth seen flying about lights at 
night or disturbed from its hiding places in 
garments. The moths themselves are harm- 
less; indeed, they could not eat if they were so 
disposed, for they have no mouths. The young 
resulting from their eggs, however, make up in 
their destructive power what the parents lack. 
Carpets, cloth-covered furniture, furs, rugs and 
clothes, all make excellent breeding places for 
them. Articles in daily use or frequently aired 
and brushed are rarely attacked, but where 
woolens, furs and heavy clothing are laid away 
for a short time unprotected, they are fre- 
quently ruined by the larvz of the clothes moth. 
Garments to be laid away during the summer 
should be thoroughly aired and brushed. The 
brushing is a very important consideration, to 
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remove eggs and larve that would escape 
unnoticed. If the clothes are hung in a closet 
it should be thoroughly cleaned, and, if neces- 
sary, the cracks of the floor and baseboards 
should be sprayed with benzine. Various 
repellents, such as tobacco, camphor, naphtha- 
line cones or balls and cedar chips or shavings, 
have a certain value in warding off the moths; 
but will not destroy eggs or larve already in 
the garments. Cedar chests and other ward- 
robes are only of value in proportion to the 
freedom of the materials when stored. 

Valuable dresses and furs can be thoroughly 
protected if wrapped in several layers of paper 
and inclosed in well-made cotton, linen or even 
paper bags. The simplest and easiest method 
is to procure several large pasteboard boxes, 
such as used by tailors, fill them with gar- 
ments and seal the crack around the lid with 
gummed paper. Such boxes will last for years 
if carefully handled. When large quantities of 
goods are to be protected cold storage should 
be used. A temperature maintained at forty 
degrees or lower will be sufficient. 

The cockroach is another common and offen- 
sive household pest. The following simple and 
inexpensive method is recommended for its 
destruction: Mix equal parts of dry flour and 
plaster of paris, stirring in a little pulverized 
sugar, spread it on a plate or shallow basin or 
pan and set on the floor where the pests are 
most numerous. Fill a second plate or pan 
with water and connect the two with a few 
small pieces of wood, thus forming a bridge 
from the one to the other. The roaches will 
ravenously eat the mixture, drink the water and 
find themselves miniature plaster casts a little 
later. 

For the several species of ants that frequent 
pantries and other places in the house, nothing 
is more effective than pyrethrum, known also 
as buhach and insect powder. As the killing 
property of this material is a volatile oil, the 
supply should be kept in an air-tight box, and 
frequently dusted along the runways and in 
places frequented by these insects. For colo- 
nies of ants in lawns and sidewalks, get a small 
quantity of bisulphide of carbon, a very vola- 
tile, foul-smelling liquid as clear as water, with 
fumes heavier than air, and pour into the run- 
ways. If the entrance to the nest is large, 
saturate a small piece of cotton and thrust it 
into the hole and close the opening. Have no 
lights of any_kind, not even a cigar or pipe, 
around when using the bisulphide of carbon, 
as its fumes are explosive. The fumes are 


deadly poison to animal life, but a reasonable 
amount can be inhaled without injury to 
persons. 

Frequently sow bugs, or pill bugs, are 
troublesome in cellars and damp places. They 
also injure tender flowering plants in conserva- 
tories and vegetables in gardens and under 
glass. Freshly sliced raw potato, poisoned by 
dipping into a strong arsenical solution of 
dusted with dry arsenic, paris green or green 
arsenoid, and distributed around the infested 
area, will quickly destroy the pests. Care 
should be taken to keep the poisoned material 
away from children and other animals. 

The bedbug is often a serious pest, requiring 
constant and eternal vigilance on the part of 
the housewife. In some large cities and towns, 
street cars have become infested and require 
special attention on the part of the railroad 
officials. In some sections, particularly in South 
Africa, railroad coaches are regularly fumi- 
gated. It is comparatively easy to keep a coun- 
try home free from these pests; but in the city 
the problem is more difficult. Benzine, turpen- 
tine, corrosive sublimate solution, or even pyre- 
thrum, can be used to good advantage, but not 
always with satisfactory results. When build- 
ings are badly infested there is probably no 
better remedy than a thorough fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas; but on account of its 
very dangerous and deadly nature I cannot 
recommend it for general use. In the hands of 
persons thoroughly familiar with its chemical 
properties, this gas can be handled with perfect 
safety, and will not injure furniture or articles 
found in the ordinary household. Those who 
use it should do so with the utmost caution. 


Summer Housekeeping 
Readers of Goop HousEeKEEPING who have 
learned or contrived to make the summer 
management and labor of the household easier 
and more comfortable than the methods com- 
monly in vogue may turn their knowledge and 
experience to profit by communicating the 


facts to the Editor of this magazine. A para- 
graph, a letter or an exhaustive article which 
will add to the store of information along this 
line and help our readers, will be paid for iib- 
erally. Experience with gas and_ electric 
cooking apparatus, economy in their manage- 
ment, means of keeping cool, serving appetiz- 
ing food with the least work, outdoor living, 
and so on,—experience in these directions is 
well worth putting on paper, and if new and 
helpful will bring cash returns, 
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Care Flavor 1 pint of cream with 3 
aterial tablespoonfuls of sugar, 4 tea- 
spoonful vanilla, 1 cupful of 
uiring strawberry or raspberry juice; 
art of dissolve 1 teaspoonful of KNox 
towns, GELATINE in} cup cold water, 
equire add } cup boiling water; when 
ilroad dissolved, add to the fruit juice 
South and whip all together with egg- 
fumi- beater; put into a close covered 
coun- mold and pack in broken ice 
1e city and rock salt for 2 hours. Serve 
urpen- same as brick ice cream. 
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build- SMALL APPETITES 
GROW LARGE 


of its 


meal when tempted with Knox’s GeLatine. Everybody likes it 
nds of ff after they know it—that’s why we advertise and ask you 


emical to give it one trial. 
yer fect 


ticles I Here are the reasons why everybody who knows in- 
e who sists on having and always uses Knox’s GeLaTine. It is 
ase an array of arguments which is convincing. 


FIRST—It is made of absolutely pure calves’ stock. 

have SECOND—It is granulated. Cooks can measure it as easily 
immer as they measure sugar—by the spoonful. 

easier THIRD—It dissolves in one-tenth the time of any other 
; com- & gelatine. Two minutes is all that is necessary. 
ze and FOURTH— It sets quicker than any other kind—in half an 
g the hour, 
_ para- FIFTH (and very important)—It makes a pint more jelly 

which & than any other package of equal size; a QUART 
ig this & more than some, 
or lib SIXTH—Each package contains pink color for fancy desserts, 
lectric 

: two-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 15c., the book and full two-quart 

ppetiz- ackage (two for 25c.). Each large package contains pink color for fancy Tecan. A package of Knox’s 
living, Gelatine will make two quarts of jelly. 
CHARLES B. KNOX, 
w ang 40 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKezr1na. 
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The wife of Dan Beard has a hard time try- 
ing to keep their pretty New York home from 
being turned into a menagerie. When the 
artist was illustrating some of Kipling’s books, 
a need arose constantly for wild creatures as 
models, and he began to domesticate them. Mrs 
Beard’s story of the transformation of a home 
into a wild beast show is interesting. “I bore 


DAN BEARD 


with Mr Beard’s idiosyncrasies patiently at 
first,” she said. “Squirrels, coons, herons, 
rabbits and crows had the freedom of the 
house, but when he proposed boarding a moose 
in the basement I objected. He had cages 
filled with snakes, which were always escaping, 
and I used to find them anywhere, sometimes 
in bed, sometimes tied around a water pipe. 
One night Mr Beard was returning from Hobo- 
ken with a new find, a three-foot long ana- 
conda. It was frozen stiff, so he put it in his 
overcoat pocket, which he pinned together. He 
sat reading his paper on the ferryboat, when 
every soul near him sprang up and ran yelling 
to the other end of the boat. Mr Beard jumped 
up to follow the general stampede, when he 
discovered the anaconda three-quarters out of 


The Leople She Nects — 


his pocket, swaying its limber body about and 
darting its red tongue out and in at the gen- 
eral public. That snake story made the rounds, 
and one summer night while eating supper at 
Manhattan with a party of friends, one of the 
men began to guy Mr Beard about it. ‘T’'ll bet 
Dan has snakes about him now,’ he said, and 
he thrust his hand into the deep pocket of Mr 
Beard’s overcoat. There came a yell that made 
everybody in the dining room jump to their 
feet. The adventurer brought forth his hand 
with a tenacious little crab fastened to each 
finger.” 


One summer day when the sidewalks on 
Eighth avenue felt like red-hot stones under 
one’s feet, I was witness to an accident which 
broke up the languor of the sun-baked street 
and brought loafers to their feet with a jump. 
An ambulance was tearing along over the cob- 
blestones, one of these vehicles of the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals association, which 
was conveying a multitude of stray cats to their 
last home. It suddenly careened—there are 
always holes in Eighth avenue’s none too level 
surface—and with a jerk the door flew open. 
It took just about one second for the captive 
cats to discover that their prison door was 
open, and out they bounced, not individually, 
put in a solid bunch. When they touched the 
ground, the ball of cats separated and in every 
direction they flew for their liberty. Before 
the accident I had not seen anywhere a dog or 
a child, but in an instant they appeared on the 
scene, they were almost as numerous as the 
cats. Every cat had a pursuer, either possessed 
of a howl or a bark, and the chase led in every 
direction into alleyways, up stairways, under 
lumbering teams and in front of street cars. 
The cats won the race. Two or three ragged 
youngsters returned to the sidewalk, hugging a 
mewing, objecting animal in their arms, and 
one solitary dog stood over a worried cat. The 
rest of the captives had disappeared ; there was 
not a cat visible on the street five minutes after 
the spilling of the vehicle, and the P C A man 
climbed into his seat to drive to headquarters 
with an empty ambulance. 
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Your grocer returns 
your money, if you don’t 
like Fels-naptha soap. 


He must be anxious to 
sell it! 
It isn’t he; it’s the 


maker. 


The maker pays him to 


cive me his soap? 


The maker pays him to 
eet you to try it; and, if 
you don’t like it, he pays 
him to give you back 


your money. 


What if I find it about 
the same as the soap I 
have used for a dozen 
years, and don’t care to 
change? 


It isn’t the same; it 
isn’t at all like that; 
it isn’t like any other. 
There is no other naptha 


soap. 


What do you mean by 
a naptha soap? 


Soap with naptha in it. 
What is the naptha for ? 


To loosen the dirt, so 


that soap will wash it out. 


Is there naptha enough 
in the soap to do that? 


Appears to be. 


Isn’t it hard on the 
hands and clothes? 


No; the contrary. 


I am told that easy 
soaps and soap-powders 
are hard on the hands 
and clothes. 


Alkali is; and alkali 


soaps are. 
What are they? 


Soaps with a lot of free 
alkali in them. Alkali 
soaps wash easy too; but 
they cut one’s skin and 
injure the clothes. 


And naptha don’t? 


You have used benzine 
or naptha for taking out 
spots; did it do any 
harm? 


Is_ Fels-naptha the 
cleanser naptha? 


Yes; it is naptha and 
soap together. Both are 
cleansers; both harmless. 


I thank you, I'll try it. 


Did you get your 
money back? 


I got something better! 


What’s better than 
money ? 


I wouldn’t take ten 
times the money, and 
wash with my old soap. 
Of course, I don’t know 
much about it yet; but it 
does save work—why, I 
did my ironing that same 
day; and my clothes are 
as white as if I had bleach- 
ed them! No more wash- 
ing all day for me! I can’t 
imagine why I didn’t try 
it before—I suppose I 


‘didn’t really think of it— 


I didn’t know I was wast- 
ing half of my work on 
wash-day. 


Madam 


Your grocer will sell 


you Fels-naptha: soap on 
those terms; and you'll 
have the same experience 
with it. Nobody wants 
the money. We make it, 


and know all about it. 
Fels & Co 


Philadelphia 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


Julia Marlowe has held the constancy of 
Smith college since almost her earliest appear- 
ance as a star. During her first tour North- 
ampton was on the route and-she played The 
Hunchback to the delight of a houseful of 
girls, whose enthusiasm could scarcely be 
appeased by before-the-curtain appearances. 
From that day Miss Marlowe has never missed 
Northampton when she played western Massa- 
chusetts, and year after year an ovation awaits 
her. Teas, receptions, drives, the very homage 
of a college full follows her. It is charming 
to see the actress among her youthful devotees ; 
she seems to have gone back to her own girl- 
hood. The dignity of Mary Tudor is thrown 
to the winds while she is a college maid. If 
one could believe the portrayal of a character 
changed a player, one might almost imagine 
that instead of Julia Marlowe in this, her latest 
picture, we have the daughter of the Tudors 
herself. The heroine of When Knighthood 
Was in Flower is a queenly creature, and in 
playing the role Miss Marlowe may have 
acquired a deeper range of feeling. Strange, 
in this picture, the actress hides a character- 
istic charm, that deeply cleft chin. It lent 
coquettishness to her Rosalind and wistfulness 
to her Juliet—the girls of Smith rave over it— 
but: as a queen Miss Marlowe would make us 
forget it. She is not a girl here, she is a 
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woman of determined mouth, strong nose and 
earnest eyes. It is a face that betokens future 
strength in even greater roles, such as we asso- 
ciate with the name of Ristori and Cushman. 


Mrs James Brown Potter makes the most 
delicious cup of tea I ever tasted. She declares 
that after one has lived in China, India and 
Japan and tasted the brews prepared by the 
natives, American tea is an abomination. One 
of the first things to be unpacked from Mrs 
Potter’s theater or hotel trunk is a small tea 
outfit. She carries two of them, one for use 
during exhausted moments behind the scenes, 
the other for five o’clock tea in her own room. 
The outfit is a foreign looking affair. It is 
carried in a square basket with brass trimmings 
and a droll little padlock. When it is opened 
you see a satin-lined case with all sorts of 
departments. From one of them comes a 
quaint Chinese tea caddy made of lacquer 
work. It contains tea that even in China costs 
a fabulous price per pound. ‘The teakettle and 
alcohol lamp are made of silver, so is the tiny 
teapot; the caddy spoon is of gold. The tea 
service is veritable eggshell china ablaze with 
dragons, mandarins, wistarig and impossible 
landscapes where impossible people go stroll- 
ing. 

After we had chatted for ten minutes the 
little teakettle began to sing a merry tune. 
Mrs Potter put two spoonfuls of tea in the 
squatty pot, and smothered it in a satin cozy 
over which gold dragons went sprawling. Five 
minutes later we drank the beverage from the 
delicate cups, and the flavor of it—if I were 
an artist I might paint the flavor in a snowfall 
of cherry blossoms or a blue cloud of wistaria, 
but to put it into printer’s ink, it could not be 
done! 


To FILL CRACKS in a floor.that is to be 
painted, cook flour and water, and stir into this 
while hot, newspapers that have been torn in 
strips and moistened; add paper until a thick 
pulp is formed, stirring thoroughly, and put in 
the cracks like putty—Mrs L. M. M. 


Grass or china dishes can be kept from 
scratching a polished wood table by attaching 
small disks of white flannel or felt to the under 
surface of the dish in three or four places.— 


vie 
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The time has come when women 
who know the truth about shoe 
making and selling, buy two pairs 
of Radcliffe Shoes for $2.50 a 
pair instead of one pair of shoes for 
$5.00. One fact shows the stand- 
ard that prevails in every part of 
the making of Radcliffe Shoes. 
It is that no kid skin over three 
square feet in size is used. These 


Don’t receive the im- 
pression that the Rad- 
cliffe is a cheap shoe, 
just because it sells for 
$2.50. It is a shoe 
with a reputation that 
will be upheld. Ex- 
amine it at your 
dealer’s and you 

will wonder at the 


small skins are fine and costly 
and each one makes only 
one pair of uppers, only the 
choicest portions being used. 
Wecould use7 footskins, but 
then it would be another 
shoe—not the Radcliffe. 
Made in all modish 

styles. Excellent 

in fit and finish, 


marvelous system 
that can produce 
such shoe perfec- 
tion for 


Sample of panel pictures giv- 
en with our soak 


Send for Catalogue. 


Make Soft Soap 


out of washing powder to find out how much 
soap-quality the powder really contains. Most 
washing compounds cannot be made into soft 
soap at all because they are composed of 
strong alkalis and coarse filling. 


1776 


Powder 


makes a firm, smooth, white soft soap which 

proves it to be made of pure materials. It 

will neither discolor nor injure the clothes. 
(Directions with every package.) 


Made by B, T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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A Convenient, Pleasant Kitchen 


By Annie Curp STEARNS 


Winning a Second Prize in the Good House- 
keeping Model Kitchen Contest 


While not absolutely perfect, my kitchen is 
such a one as is described by the title of this 
article, with conveniences here and there to 
make work as easy and light as the everyday 
“grind” of three meals a day possibly can be 
made. It is warm and cheery in winter, cool 
and airy in summer, being exposed oniy on its 
southern side. It is finished in the prettily 
grained Georgia pine, with a four and a half- 
foot wainscoting around its sides. A hard- 
wood floor of narrow planks, oiled, is easily 
kept clean. 

There are two south windows and six doors. 
An exceedingly well planned butler’s pantry 
forms a passway by means of a swinging door 
from the kitchen to the dining room. Not an 
inch of waste space is to be found in my pan- 
try. On the side next to the dining room, and 
opening into it, is a convenient china closet. 
When the dishes are removed from the table, 
which is but a few steps away, they are put up 
on the broad shelf in the china closet until the 
servant is ready to wash them. This shelf, by 
the way, I keep covered with white oilcloth 
securely tacked down. It looks neater than 
paper and is so much less work to take care 
of, and there is nothing so satisfactory for 
pantry shelves. A large north window lights 
the pantry nicely, which, being directly oppo- 
site the south window in the kitchen, makes 
it cool in summer. Under the window, of a 
convenient hight, is a broad shelf three feet 
wide. On this shelf the dishpans are placed 
and here the china from the table is washed. 
When the dishes are washed and wiped they 
are put back immediately into the china closet. 
This is a very convenient feature of the pantry, 
as the dishes do not have to be carried back 
and forth from dining room to kitchen. On 
either side of the china closet are cupboards 
and drawers. One of the cupboards I keep for 
jellies and jams. The one beneath is my bread 
and cake cupboard. One of the drawers con- 
tains a good supply of kitchen aprons and 
white aprons ready for use. Another drawer is 
devoted to roller and “tea” towels. Here are 
also piles of clean hemmed dusters and rolls 
of clean old cotton cloth. The third one I 
have always given up to the servant, and it 
generally contains a miscellaneous lot of things. 
from her Sunday school papers to a bag of 
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CABINET TABLE AND IVY 


peanuts. That drawer I never interfere with; 
it is hers to use as she likes. The fourth is 
kept religiously for small tools, gimlet, aw), 
nails, screws and tacks. Immediately above 
the top drawer is a small cupboard devoted 
exclusively to empty jelly glasses. The other 
side is furnished with inclosed cupboards 
extending to the floor. The woodwork is also 
of Georgia pine. 

From the kitchen a door opens into the scul- 
lery, which is about half the size of the kitchen 
proper, and is in reality a second kitchen. It 
is furnished with a large woodbox with high 
back to protect the wall,-a gas range, the box 
containing the extra leaves belonging to the 
dining table, two shelves corresponding witli 
the wainscoting, near enough to hold conven- 
iences for the range, a stationary cupboard and 
a work table. 

Now for the furnishings of the kitchen: A 
large wood range, with warming closet and 
boiler attached, stands between the pantry and 
scullery doors. A cabinet table of hard white 
wood is placed between the two south windows. 
This table has a drawer, a large flour bin with 
divisions for holding different kinds of flour 
and cereals, a molding board which slips into a 
compartment just above the drawer, and taken 
as a whole it is a marvel of convenience. To 
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Always on top”’ 
is the judgment expressed 
by those whose experience with 
inferior shade rollers has conclu- 
sively proven the supremacy of the 


Improved Hartshorn 
> ‘When you buy the genuine Hartshorn 
Shade Roller, you have a guarantee 
against time, trouble, and the 
many petty annoyances ca 
by an inferior roller. Al- 
ways look for the auto- 
graph signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap ; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. | 

Allsorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


All bright housewives say 


SILICON 


is best in every way—crocers. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. 


Germs 


develop rapidly in hot weather. Before clos- 

ing your house for the Summer disinfect 

every suspicious spot. Disinfect the rooms 

= move into; the former occupants may 
ve left the germs of some disease. 


Pla 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe 
and economical. Sold in quart bottles only, 
by druggists, high-class grocers and house- 
furpishing déalers. Manufactured by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt St., New York. 
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make work easy it is covered with mottled oil- 
cloth, which is so inexpensive that it can be 
often renewed. The cabinet table is really a 
pretty piece of furniture in addition to its 
utility. A large iron sink painted white is 
built between the kitchen closet and the door 
which opens on to a latticed piazza. In the 
near future I hope to replace it with a por- 
celain lined sink, which is much more easily 
kept clean. In building a house now I should 
certainly economize somewhere else and put 
in one of these sinks, the difference between 
the two being only four or five dollars. When 
my zinc-lined refrigerator wears out I also 
hope to replace that with a porcelain-lined 
odorless one. 

Over the sink are three brass faucets, one 
for hard water, the other two for hot and cold 
soft water. An application of wood ashes, 
well rubbed on, will keep them as bright as a 
twenty-dollar gold piece fresh from the mint. 
A cake of cleaner and a bottle of ammonia 
I keep within easy reach. Back of the cabinet 
table there is a row of brass hooks, the center 
hook holding a hanging clock; on the others 
are my favorite cook books, each with a cord 
to hang it by; a pair of sharp scissors, a little 
round pincushion, a tin measuring cup, a 
wooden spoon, a salt and pepper dredger and 
x paring knife with a screw eye in the handle. 
Above the wainscoting, high enough up to be 
out of the way, is a bracket containing a pot of 
ivy, which is trained over the windows. The 
steam from the kettle keeps the plant in fine 
condition, and at Christmas it is a mass of 
green leaves and vines most refreshing to see.. 

Back of the range is another row of brass 


hooks, where I hang my dustpan, shovel and. 


holder. A similar row at the top of the wain- 
scoting over the sink supplies a place for the 
granite wash basin, the dipper, the whisk 
broom for cleaning the sink, a small scrubbing 
brush for cleaning vegetables and a larger one 
for general cleaning. These two latter helps 
are hung up by means of screw eyes in the ends 
of the brushes. I have a tin strainer that fits 
into the corner of the sink, which is a saving 
of much labor, as it is so easily emptied of its 
contents into the garbage can or stove. The 


kettle closet is near both the sink and table 


and is fitted up with every convenience, from 
a nutmeg grater to a waffle iron. 

In this kitchen superfluous articles are. not 
to be found. When pans begin to leak and tin 
cans and bottles are emptied of their contents, 
they are immediately carried down cellar to 


be carted away when the semi-annual cleaning 
time arrives. Just inside the cellarway-I have 
a hook whereon are hung my kitchen apron 
and the “over” sleeves. The roller and roller 
towel have their place in the kitchen closet— 
a convenient yet private place for them. The 
broom hangs behind the galvanized boiler on 
a little patented arrangement or device which 
the furnishing stores all keep. Every well- 
organized pantry should have an emergency 
shelf containing a few cans of vegetables, lob- 
ster, canned tongue, a bottle or two of-olives, 
and one or two bottles of delicate wafers, for 
when a friend comes unexpectedly it is much: 
more convenient to make a raid upon your 
private store than to send to the corner grocery. 
Boneless codfish I generally keep on hand in — 
a glass jar sealed. In this way it is kept fresh 
and doesn’t emit so strong an odor in the 
pantry. 


Is 17 a possible thing for a man to hold an 
umbrella over his wife’s hat, 1901. model, so 
as to protect her clothes and headgear and 
still not get the points tangled up in the hat? 


Can a woman’s costume be so designed thai 
she can maintain a more nearly even gait, so 
that a4 man can keep near enough to hold an 
umbrella over her?. My wife says if this 
umbrella holding device of mine were to b 
anchored to the hat, as in my sketch, the firs 
gust of wind would take a woman’s head off 
Well, then, fasten it under the arms.—Martyr. 
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ALWAYS READY 


Minute 
Tapioca 


has succeeded the old-fashioned 
pearl tapioca, for it requires 
no soaking but is always ready 
for immediate use. 


It is delicious, pure and healthful and a 10c package 
will make six quarts of pudding. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 


Have you tried 


Minute Gelatine? 


If your grocer hasn’t it, send us 13c and we will 
mai! you, postpaid, full-size package MINUTE 
GELATINE and receipt book. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CoO., 
25 Water St. Orange, Mags. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of yout 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


= A SWELL AFFAIR < 


« DENTS 
Toothache Gum 
Stops Toothache Instantly, 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes ; insist upon 
Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
all druggists, 15 cents, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price, 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and o} Dah thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 

LW. KERNEY 

6221 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, lllinois 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKeertne. 
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Health in Vacation 


Precautions and Remedies for the Seashore 
and the Mountains 


It was the good fortune of the writer to 
share in the counsel given in June, 1901, bv an 
experienced physician of the first rank to a 
family of five persons who were planning their 
summer vacation. There being delicate daugh- 
ters in the family, the doctor recommended 
the Maine coast, with its bracing air tinctured 
with the aroma of endless pine forests. The 
Maine waters are too cold for bathing unless 
the bather is decidedly vigorous. Those who 
want sea water bathing are advised by this 
physician to look further south, avoiding dis- 
tricts which are known to be malarial. Anemic 
or delicate people should be very careful to 
have mild water for bathing and not to stay 
in very long, even under the most favorable 
circumstances The debility which follows a 
chill from too long a stay in the water par- 
ticularly endangers the kidneys. The same 
danger is to be found in too long a stay in 
warm water. Victims of malaria and of 
chronic grip are often greatly benefited by sea 
air, especially in a cool, bracing atmosphere 
like that of Maine. People with heart affec- 
tions and weak nerves are cautioned against 
high altitudes, the rarefied air offering too 
powerful a stimulus. 

SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR VACATION AILMENTS 


The family on its migration to a summer 
resort, or the individual, should be supplied 
with a few simple remedies for the ailments 
which follow the change of air and diet or 
are incidental to the outdoor life of the season. 
A summer seldom need be spoiled by toothache 
if the teeth are put in order by the dentist 
shortly before vacation. If a tooth should 
suddenly ache, try to ascertain which it is, the 
ache of a decayed tooth or the curse of neu- 
ralgia, which so frequently is a result of a 
sudden change of air or exposure to a keen, 
chilling wind. One of the most effectual reme- 
dies is creosote. This will blister the tongue 
or lips should it touch them. If carefully used, 
however, there is no danger. On the end of a 
darning needle wrap a morsel of absorbent 
cotton just large enough to fill the cavity. Dip 
it in pure creosote, wipe from it every super- 
fluous drop, then push into the aching spot. 
Oil of cloves, cocaine, chloroform or laudanum 
may all be used in the same way. For cocaine, 
laudanum and chloroform a doctor’s certificate 
is generally required, so it is best to tuck into 
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a corner of the medicine chest a tiny phial of 
whatever drug you find gives the speediest 
relief. Sometimes the pain may be inflamma- 
tion of the jaw. A hot poultice of flaxseed 
into which a teaspoon of laudanum has been 
poured generally affords relief. Lay it on the 
painful spot and cover with oiled silk to pre- 
vent it becoming dry or cold. 

Relief from neuralgia is afforded in many 
cases from a decoction of lobelia, a handful of 
the leaves and stems being steeped in half a 
pint of boiling water. In ten minutes wring 
the herb through cheesecloth till all the 
strength is extracted, then add half a teaspoon 
of salt. Keep this tea hot, but not boiling, and 
wring cloths from it to apply. As soon as the 
cloth begins to cool, change it for a hot one. 
After half an hour of these applications cover 
with a layer of absorbent cotton or flannel to 
keep cold from touching the afflicted part of 
the body; perspiration will probably ensue, 
then relief. Oil of peppermint, painted on with 
a camel’s hair brush, will relieve some cases of 
neuralgia. Hot vinegar vaporized is of instant 
help to others. Soak a woolen cloth in strong 
vinegar and lay it on a pillow over a hot flat- 
iron or stove lid. Let the sufferer lay the face 
or painful spot over the steam. Wring a fresh 
cloth out of vinegar as the other dries. A 
simple remedy is horse-radish grated and 
mixed in vinegar as for the table and used 
poultice fashion. When the pain .; near the 
eyes a rather large piece of soft flannel or of 
cheesecloth partly wrung out of hot water and 
laid folded over the forehead and eyes is very 
helpful, and the water will not injure the eyes. 
Repeat as water cools. Soft cloths partly 
wrung out in hot bay rum and water (about 
half and half) sometimes help. 

The best cure for intestinal troubles is 
twenty-four hours of starvation. Do not eat 
till the tongue grows clean; that is the adage 
of an old-fashioned doctor, and it is a good 
one. Quench thirst by drinking all the hot 
water you desire and wrap the bowels lightly 
in bandages of hot flannel. When there is 
colic give warm and gentle stimulants, such 
as essence of peppermint, essence of ginger or 
some other spicy medicine. Brandy, some 
preparation of bismuth, or a mild opiate like 
paregoric, is free from danger and often help- 
ful. If the muscular coat of the stomach and 
intestines can be made to contract actively and 
evenly, and as soon as possible after the first 
symptom of pain, relief will be speedy. 
Magnesia is one of the best of laxatives, 
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CLOTH FOR LADIES’ SUITS 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MILL 
Save 40 per cent. on the cost 


Broadcloths, Venetians, Serges, Cheviots, Ete., 
Of the Finest Quality for 
Outing, Golf, and Tailor-Made Suits 


Our mill at Woonsocket, R. I., has sold and delivered many million yards of cloth during the 
past twelve years through the jobbers and retailers. We now offer the product of our mill direct 
to the consumer, saving to them all the intermediate profits. 


SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL 
Address SIMSON WOOLEN & WORSTED MILL (Dept. A.), Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Frozen 


DAINTIES | 
FREE 
A Book of | 
S5O0Recipes. 
forice creams 
and frozendesserts 
thatcan be made 
quickly witha 
TRIPLE MOTION 


No Smoke No Smell 
COSTS 1-4c AN HOUR 


Convenient 
Cheap Ice Cream Freezer 
Guaranteed Made-to-Order”* Ice Cream. 


With a White Mountain Freezer it is pos- 
sible,and easy,to make ice cream to any- 
body’s liking. You can put the best of 
everythingin it, and in just the right man- 
ner to suit your own taste. Send for “Frozen 
Dainties” and learn how, also about the 
White Mountain Freezer 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 


Dept. C, Nashua, N. H. 


Don’t use Coal or Gas Stoves for Ironing. 


RYDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
WANTED. 


Improved 


Appetite 
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rhubarb is another. If the sufferer is a child 
with a distaste for medicine try spiced sirup of 
rhubarb. The readiest outward application for 
the pain is a mustard plaster. Never fail to 
put in the medicine chest a can of mustard 
and a roll of old muslin or cheesecloth, which 
is found very convenient in the hotel or cottage 
distant from a store. Sometimes a good, hard 
kneading of the bowels will bring relief in a 
short time. Try it before resorting to medi- 
cine or plasters, if flatulence accompanies the 
trouble. Sufferers from constipation some- 
times find compound cathartic pills a valuable 
addition to the summer medicine case. Laxa- 
tive tablets can be bought at the drug stores 
which are often effective. : 

Earache can often be relieved by bathing 
the feet in water as hot as can be endured. At 
the same time apply something hot to the ear, 
a hop or bran bag wrung from scalding water 
or the heart of a roasted onion placed hot inside 
the ear. One part of menthol added to twenty 
parts of oil of sweet almonds generally brings 
relief when dropped in the ear. If one can see 
inside the ear and finds it as hard and: shiny 
as the inflammation of a boil, fill a pint meas- 
ure with boiling water, over it put the large 
end of a funnel and place the pointed end in 
the throbbing ear to inhale as much as possible 
of the hot steam. In fifteen minutes generally 
the pain will go. Generally. after the steam 
application, if there is a sore inside the ear it 
will break and pus ooze out. Be careful until 
this is past that no fresh cold be taken or the 
- second attack will be worse than the first. 

An influenza cold may oftentimes be relieved 
by rhinitis tablets. These are found by the 
present writer to be an important feature of 
the summer medicine case. For hay fever, 
quinine or compound oxygen treatment is usu- 
ally necessary, and sometimes nothing avails 
but a high altitude. 


The Index to Volume XXXII 


A glance at the index to Volume XXXII 
of Goop HouSsEKEEPING, now ready to’ be mailed 
to our readers in return for a two-cent stamp, 
reveals a wealth of valuable material. There 
are for example 238 recipes on record, house- 
hold decoration five articles, besides paragraphs ; 


on apartment houses four articles, on house- 


cleaning two exhaustive articles, kitchens four 
articles, care of children seven articles, lunch- 
eons and parties seven, duties of parents’ three, 
help problem three articles, and other house- 
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hold topics forty-one; to say nothing of meaty 
“Discovery”. and other short paragraphs 


almost without end. Volume XXXII, from 
January to June of 1901, makes a large, hand- 
some, helpful and eminently readable book. 


A Word with the Publisher 


Our June number was sold out almost 
immediately. Goop HouseKkEEpinG for July is 
hurried forward a few days earlier than usual, 
in order to satisfy the increasing demiand, as 
we were unable to print an additional quantity 
of the June issue. 

The true test of any great magazine lies in 
the extent to which it pleases its subscribers 
and readers, as demonstrated by the way in 
which it is read. Judged by this standard, 
is already one of the noble 
successes of twentieth century journalism. It 
is entirely different from any other periodical, 
and the households of America declare it to be 
just what they are looking for. Their earnest 
personal intérest in Goop HouSEKEEPING is 
appreciated -by the publisher as well as by the 
Editor, and we shall continue to employ all 
the resources of one of the largest and most 
successful publishing houses in the world 
toward making Goop HovusekEeEPInc still more 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


Beer TeEa—In cases of severe sickness, where 
the greatest nourishment must be compressed 
into the smallest quantity of broth, by far the 
best method of preparing beef tea is by pound- 
ing up the beef with cold water. To one pound 
of beef, with every particle of fat and skin cut 
away, use one pint of water. Mince the beef 
very fine with a chopping knife or pass it 
through a meat chopper; then pound it up with 
the water thoroughly, using a wooden potato 
masher, and strain off the tea. The residuum 
of the meat should be gray when all the juice 
has been pounded out, and it is quite worthless. 
‘The fea should be heated well when prepared 
for use, but not boiled. A pint of this tea has 
more nourishment than twice the quantity made 
in the tisual manner.—Sada Ballard. 


InsteEAD of making new crash into tea 
towels, make into roller towels two and a half 
yards long. After they have been in use some 
weeks and have lost their harshness, cut them 
in two and hem. In this way the maid has a 
towel with somé body or substance to it to 
wipe her hands on, and a soft one with which 
to wipe her glass, silver and china.—A. C. S. 
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ET BREAKFAST 


ON THE SEASHORE. 


An Ideal Food for an Ideal Breakfast 


Anywhere. 


WHEATLET 


is as superior in richness and delicacy of 
flavor to other cereal foods as it is in nour- 
ishing qualities. _ For invalid or athlete, for 


young or old, it is supreme. Por Gale by Grocer 


@ Manufactured only by The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Triton Wrappers 


Ask your retail- 
er for them. 


Best Fit 
Best Stuffs 


We Guarantee 
to Please. Ask 
your Retailer to 
write for Booklet. 
If you cannot se- 
cure 


TRITON 
WRAPPERS 


send for one like 
cut for 


$1.00 


Mailed to any 
address; give bust 
measure only. 

Made of N. R. 
Percales, fancy 
stripes and Per- 
sian patterns, light 
and dark color- 
ings, braided Bish- 
op sleeves, full 
width flounce, 


Triton 
Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 


the best Quality 


of Mexican 


ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 


and LIFE, 
COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and ev flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
amily favorites for forty years. 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Carioon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


“EZYBED” 


filled with Kapok, a light silky, hygienic fibre from the Eriodendron 
his is the softest and most resili- 
ik down like cotton, 
nt, does 


Anfractuosum tree, a native of Java. 
ent mattress filling known. Does not lump or 
felt or hair. Natural properties repel all vermin. It is non-absorbe: 
notretain moisture either from the body or atmosphere. On this account 


“Ezybed” Kapok Matt 


repaid Sofa or Comen' Pillow of Kapok 20 inches square. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKeertnc. 


Kapok Resilient | 


reeses are recommended by physicians for 

ople afflicted with Rheumatism. We ship anywhere on thirty nights’ 

rial, Sleep on the mattress thirty nighta, and if not satisfactory return 

to us free of allexpense to you. Send for our free booklet, “Ezybeds,” 

tore —— sample of Kapok, or send 50c to pay for mailing and we 
Be 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Company, Otto 
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Good Housekeeping Diet Primer 


A N VAND Sore 


SHOWING THE SORT OF DIET TO BE AVOIDED BY THE PERSON WHO WOULD LOSE FLESH 


The New England Cooking School 


The New England Cooking School of the 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, closed in June its first term of 
six months, so firmly established that it will 
be reopened in the autumn on a larger and 
more convenient plan and with classes which 
bid fair to make a school equaling in size and 
importance any in the east. Miss Downing 
has instructed over one hundred pupils, 
eighty-five having been in constant attend- 
ance at the regular classes. From the eighty- 
five pupils who took the course in plain 
cooking eighty will attend the classes in 
advanced cooking the coming fall, which 


proves conclusively the success of the school. 
The advanced class will deal with more elab- 
orate dishes than have yet been attempted 
by the pupils, such as puff paste, fancy desserts, 
soups, meats, salads and the widest variety 
of dishes. A_ specially interesting lesson 
planned to occur several weeks before Christ- 
mas will deal with the making of bonbons. 

Miss Stella A. Downing, whose splendid 
executive ability, rare skill as a cook and 
attractive personality have done very much 
in making a success of the school, has been 
re-engaged as the principal for next year. 
Applications for admission to the fall classes 
are coming from distant points in various parts 
of the country. 


LEAN MEAT 


2 


_ AND THE FOOD HE MAY SAFELY EAT, IN MODERATION. SWEET CORN IS DEBARRED IN EXTREME 


CASES, THOUGH SUCCULENT VEGETABLES, AS A 
TAKEN IN SMALL QUANTITIES. 


GENERAL THING, ARE ALLOWED. MILK MAY BE 
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: ~- Fac-Simile of each box containing the genuine 
Wears.” 1847 ROGERS BROS. GOODS 


Ask for “Catalogue No. 61 Q.” CER 
Address P. O. Box 576, Meriden, Conn., ETE R 
and you will receive a finely illustrated booklet of new desig 


Delicious Desserts | 


are 
quickly 


shool. ; SLADE’S 
elab- Quick Cooking 


serts, Subject to 


ariety and it is nourishing. 
Inay beh 


It needs no soaking. Sy 
esson Ask your grocer for it. 
hrist- Booklet of receipts free. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON. ey Use 0 


endid 
- and The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 


mcr FISUYPREME VIOLET 


been MARK. 
year. THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in fragrance a bunch of flowers. $1.00 
lasses per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 6 
parts cents (0 cover postage and packing. Mention this Magazine, 
THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., = = Detroit, Mich. 


positively removed by 
FR K using Stillman’s Cream. 


Prepared especially for 
thi grea emy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
FRECKLE CREAM ‘Dept. AURORA, ILLS. 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
When you wrice advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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The English of Them 


An explanation of foreign words often 
found in recipes in Goop HouseKEePiINnG. Long 
use and imperfect understanding of the mean- 
ing of certain words in the original have re- 
sulted in misnamed recipes and misconstrued 


meaning, still the following terms explain 
clearly their everyday use in American 
cookery : 


Aspic—A jelly made from stock and used 
as a garnish. 

BecHAMEL—A white sauce made with stock 
and cream. 

Bisgue—A shellfish soup; or, a very thick 
soup. 

BLancH—To parboil or scald vegetables or 
nuts to remove the skins or hulls. 

BLANQUETTE—A white meat warmed in a 
white sauce and thickened with eggs. 

BoucHEES—Patties. 

To BraisE—To cook meat in a covered pan 
with heat applied from above and below. 

BriocHe Paste—Cakes made with yeast. 

CANNELON—A meat, chopped and _ highly 
seasoned and baked in the form of a roll. 

CaRAMEL—A sirup of burned sugar used 
for coloring and flavoring. 

CaAssEROLE—A mold or dish lined with rice 
or potato and filled with rechauffe or creamed 
mixture. 

CuHarLottE—A mold of sponge’ cake or 
ledyfingers filled with whipped cream or fruit. 

CHARTREUSE—A preparation of meat, game 
or poultry molded in jelly and surrounded by 
vegetables. 

Compote—Fruit stewed in a sirup. 

ConsoMME—A rich, jellied stock. 

A La CrEoLE—With flavoring of tomato, 
green pepper and various hot condiments. 

CrogueTTE—A mixture of meat, fish or 
vegetables, warmed in a cream, rolled, egged, 
breaded and fried in hot fat. 

Crouton—A cube of fried or toasted bread 
to serve with soup. 

Entrees—Small made dishes served with 
the first course at dinner. 

ENTREMENT—A dish of vegetables, eggs or 
sweets to accompany the second course at 
dinner. 

Fittet—A piece of solid meat or fish, some- 
times skewered or rolled. 

FRICANDEAU—Meat which is larded, 
browned and stewed in stock or baked and cov- 
ered with a glaze. 

FricassrEE—A stew with the meat slightly 
browned by frying. 

Giace—Covered with icing. 

Giaze—Stock boiled down to a paste. 

Gratins—Game, meat, fish or vegetables 
served in a rich sauce. 

Gritt—To broil. 

Larpoon—A strip of salt pork used to pro- 
duce flavor and fat for a lean piece of meat. 

MacepotneE—A salad of mixed vegetables 
or a jelly of fruits. 

MarInaTE—To sprinkle with a French 
dressing. 


MAYONNAISE—A salad dressing. 

Merincue—A light puff of beaten white of 
egg and powdered sugar, delicately browned, 

PotaGE—A soup. 

PureE—A thick soup pressed through a 
sieve. Sometimes incorrectly called bisque. 

Racout—A highly seasoned stew, generally 
flavored with wine. 

RecHAUFFE—An adjective meaning warmed 
over. 

RissoLE—A mixture of chopped meat, in- 
closed in puff paste and fried in deep fat. 

RouLetrE—A small croquette made of any 
meat and shaped like a cecil. 

Rovux—Thickening of flour and butter. 

SALMI—Stew or hash. 
p SauTtE—To fry brown in a small amount of 
at. 

SouFFLE—A very light puffed up pudding or 
omelet. 


Social Life 


At a recent luncheon in honor of a bride- 
to-be, not a littlke amusement was caused 
through the clever selection of the ices. The 
hostess, who had made mental observations of 
the experiences for some time past of her girl 
guests, evolved the brilliant idea of having the 
ices bring to each girl’s mind some particularly 
eventful occasion in her life. While this was 
not as effective, perhaps, as serving the ices 
in dainty flowered arrangements, the amuse- 
ment derived was certainly very gratifying. 
The bride-to-be received as her ice a large ring 
of golden-colored cream with a huge solitaire 
of lemon ice, securely fastened in its golden 
setting. One maiden, who had favored a gal- 
lant defender of our country, had a perfect 
little soldier boy, gun and all; another—a 
coquette, who has kept a few unhappy men in 
suspense for several moons—received a large, 
icy heart. Shrieks of laughter were heard as 
each new ice appeared, and before it could be 
deposited before the one for whom it was 
intended the meaning had been grasped by all. 
—B. A. M. 


A good thing to know is to put a bowl of 
fresh water, at night, in a room where men 


have been smoking. In the morning you will 


find it has completely absorbed all odor, pro- 
vided you either burn or throw out all cigar 
ends and ashes. The bowl of water is also 
invaluable in cases of sickness, where one dare 
not open a window in the room, as the water 
will change the air in an hour or so. It will 
be seen from this how injurious it must be to 
drink any fluid left standing uncovered in a 
room for any length of time.—L. C, Farmer, 
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That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. 


Co 31-35 UNION STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Lovely Woman 
Abundant health embodies everything worth havin) 
strength, success, happiness. Why not 


gists everywhere, 
(Tonle Dept.,) Milwaukee, Wis, 


how important it is to use 
pure Tea. Many people can- 
not drink Tea. Why? Be- 
cause Tea is loaded with (poi- 
sonous) Tannin that injures the 
nerves. Physicians will tell 
you that Tannin is worse than 
alcohol poison. TEA-ETTE 
is the best grade of Tea with 
the (poisonous) Tannin taken 
out, retaining all the good 
qualities that Tea possesses, 
which makes it the only “‘ sim- 
on pure” Tea on the market. 
Thousands of people are 
drinking TEA-ETTE that 
4 cannot drink Tea. And tens 
Sold only in of thousands are drinking it 
because they know it is the 
original packages. only Tea that is free from 
poison, Iced TEA-ETTE makes a delicious and sustain- 
ing beverage, Serve it to your friends this summer. 
TEA-ETTE is sold only in packages like cut shown, thus 
preserving its full strength. No other is genuine. If 
your grocer does not keep it, insist on his getting it for 
you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will mail you a half-pound 
of either Oolong, Mixed, English Breakfast or Ceylon 
flavors. Name the flavor you want. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO,, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


at. 
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er. Way 
EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE! 
Value of TEA-ETTE, and 
4 
ate 
will bring out beauty, fill in the hollows, cover up 
the bones and angles, round out the curves, and de- 
velop all the lines of beauty. It is a flesh and tissue 
builder that will make any woman plump and round 
androsy. Try it yourself; just a glass at meals, and 
one at bed-time, to bring profound sleep, and your 
mirror will show you a pleasant surprise ; 
Sold by dru 
PABST BREWING CO., 
When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housekegring, 
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Domestic Economy and Insurance 
By Joun F. Dryden 


Life insurance has properly been defined as 
“a system of domestic finance, which enables 
an individual to invest a moderate part of his 
income from time to time during his life for 
the benefit of wife and family at his decease,” 
and the essential point of difference between 
this form of saving and investment and others 
is, that life insurance, for the benefit of sur- 
viving members of the family, is a purely dis- 


interested act, from which the insurer himself 


derives no benefit, it being only in the event 
of death that insurance is payable. This 
remark applies in particular to what is known 
as “whole life insurance” for the benefit of 
wife and children, and only in a measure to 
‘other forms of insurance, which under the 
name of endowments, etc, combine investment 
features with those of insurance and under 
which sums certain are payable during the life- 
time of the insured. It is specially the former 
method which gives right to the claim that life 
insurance is a system of domestic finance and 
by which this form of investment and saving 
has become recognized as a domestic, and even 
a social, obligation. 

The foundation principle of life insurance, 
briefly stated, is that “by. the contributions of 
the savings of the many to one common fund, 
the most effectual provision can be made for 
casualties liable to affect all the contributors,” 
and it is in this particular that life insurance 
is so vastly superior to savings banks or other 
forms of investment or. saving, in that the 
principle of association is added to the process 
of saving, which standing alone is likely at 
any time to be interfered with by sickness, 
accident or death. It is because of the. very 
uncertainty of human life that savings banks 
and other investment methods cannot compare 
with life insurance as a means of providing 
for the needs of surviving members of-a fam- 
ily. Life insurance alone offers a certain means 
of providing for this uncertain event in ade- 
quate manner for the surviving members 
according to the income or means of the head 
of the family. 

By life insurance alone is a guarantee pro- 
vided for the payment of a certain amount in 
the event of the death of the protector of wife 
or family against the possible necessity of their 
becoming a charge upon public charity or pri- 


Mr Dryden’s views will be received as those of an ex 


{As president of one of the largest insurance py 
of large experience.] 


vate aid. On this point it has properly been 
said by a writer on moral science, “That man 
is worthily despised who does not qualify him- 
self to support that family of which he has 
voluntarily assumed the office of protector,” 
and this primary duty toward the family 
requires to be discharged under the conditions 
of modern life, not only during the lifetime of 
the husband and father, but also within rea- 
sonable limitations after his death. Consid- 
ered from this point of view life insurance is 
a domestic duty now recognized as an obliga- 
tion to be discharged by all who are respon- 
sible for the continued welfare of either wife, 
children, or both. 

Although life insurance in a measure must 
be looked upon as a modern institution, it has, 
nevertheless, in the course of fifty years become 
one of the most important elements of social 
progress. In the light of its own history, prac- 
tically free from the taint of dishonesty and 
mismanagement which has characterized so 
many other forms of saving and investment, it 
is fully deserving of the approval and support 
of the more than 13,000,000 policy holders, 
who now make provision against life’s uncer- 
tainties through the life insurance companies 
of this country. - 

A clear distinction must be made between 
“real” life insurance as distinguished from the 
many pseudo institutions making ~ promises 
impossible of ultimate realization. ‘“Real’’ life 
insurance is at present conducted by some sixty 
companies, practically operating on the same 
principles and on the basis of recognized laws 
of mortality and finance. In “real” life insur- 
ance all the contributors gain and share profits 
in like proportion. “Real” life insurance alone 
affords a safe investment for surplus earnings 
with the certainty of a provision for surviving 
members of the family if death should cut 
short the life of the insured. It is to this posi- 
tive assurance of a sum certain that the domes- 
tic life of to-day owes a no small degree of 
peace and tranquillity, impossible of realization 
by any other method within the means of the 
large majority who have to depend upon 
weekly incomes for the present support of wife 
and child. 

Thus life insurance is in a measure the most 
democratic of all modern institutions making 
for social betterment, in that it virtually makes 
a capitalist of every policy holder from the 
date of his insurance contract and for every 
family it provides a safeguard against the need 
of public charity or private aid. Life insur- 
ance policies in well-established and properly- 
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PRISE 
ICE SHREDDER 


A kitchen utensil of great value; 
a positive necessity during hot 


for the weather. No trouble to prepare 


shaved ice for Fruits, Drinks, 

. Vegetables, Oysters, Clams, etc. 
Sick Ice can be shredded coarse or 
fine without removing from 


Room refrigerator. 


Sold by Hardware dealers, House Furnishing 
and Department Stores. 


The “Enterprising Housekeeper’’—200 
receipts— sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. of PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


|X. Y. Office, 296 Broadway. Handy Laundry Bag Co., Dept.A, Rochester, N. Y. 


Is easily filled and fills a long-felt want—no 
Laundr y Bag more searching for paper an wing, Thef} 
latest and best manner of sending your laundry to the laundry. Made of 
strong canvas, in red, blue, white or brown, with brass or aluminum name- 
plate permanently attached to a strong strap and buckle. Won’t tear.§ 
Several sizes. Avoid worry and confusion, and order one atonce. Will 
send, prepaid (regular size) , upon receipt of $1.00 to any address in U. S. 
You can’t afford to be without it. Jdustrated booklet, describing all sizes, free. 


Buy THE 


BICELOW 
Wire Fly Killer. 


You cannot pur- 
chase comfort more 
cheaply. Ask your 
dealer for them, or 
send cts, and one 
will be n.ailed toyou 


J. F. Bigelow, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, an 
mictions of the akin, listld 

a ions eskin. “ 
higher in price, perhaps. than LEARN PROOFR EADI N CG. 
y worthless substitutes, but a reason for) If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowde:! profession paying $15 to 835 weekly? Situations 
Get Mennen’s, the original” Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO. always obtainable. We are the orixit.al instructors by mail. 

- HO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


> 

ON EARTH Keeps our competitors awake ; 
nights to tell how we do it. ‘ 
DESCRIPTION-—Selected second wth hickory 


furnished in place of cross bar 1 trimmed in dark green, tan or 

maroon leather, cloth or plush. z 

b ack stays, curved top joints (see cut), complete with storm apron, side cur- 

tains, boot and full length carpet. Nickel dash rail, hand rail and lazy back 
i Big F © hicles and Harness in 


ing. 
PGOOO MANUFACTURING CO., Box 321, ALTON, ILL. 


) the consumer. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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conducted companies are to-day recognized as 
being of intrinsic value, equal to government 
obligations, and as a moment’s consideration 
and reflection will make clear, it is to-day 
within the means of every individual in receipt 
of ever so humble an income to make at least 
some small provision for the contingency which 
is the common lot of man. Life insurance con- 
tracts have now a commercial value above all 
other forms of securities in that they are not 
affected by commercial panics or financial 
depressions. 

The cost of life insurance is certainly small 
compared with the advantages derived. The 
payments required for deposits in a savings 
bank would not only demand a long life, which 
is rare, to produce similar results, but they 
would also require a persistency in saving and 
a degree of self-denial or refraining from per- 
sonal use of accumulated funds which is only 
met with under exceptional circumstances and 
among the very few. Life insurance, to the 
contrary, is really a form of compulsory saving 
with the greatest advantage to those who are 
persistent in their payments and carry out their 
original intention or contract obligation. Since 
life insurance is based on the law of human 
mortality, the premium payments required vary 
naturally in proportion to age and the amount 
of insurance to be provided. Provision for 
burial expenses alone, a social obligation rec- 
ognized as binding even upon the very poor, 
is made possible by means of small weekly 
payments under what is known as the indus- 
trial plan of life insurance. More than 10,000,- 
coo of such policies are now in force in this 
country, providing, first, for burial expenses, 
and in many instances for the cost of the last 
illness and the humble needs of surviving mem- 
bers of the family. When more than burial 
expenses is thought of, the less well-to-do are 
able to provide support fer a year or two by 
means of somewhat larger policies in amounts 
of $500 or more. Probably half a million of 
such policies are now in force as industrial 
risks among the working* people of this cuun- 
try, indicating, in the words of Mr Charles 
Booth, that ‘something beyond funeral 
expenses is thought of.” 

What is properly known as ordinary insur- 
ance covers life insurance for sums of $1000 
and more, subject to a large number of con- 
ditions and special considerations in accord- 
ance with the needs of men in various stations 
of life. The average amount of ordinary poli- 
cies in force with American life insurance com- 
panies is about $3000, which sum may safely 


be laid down as a rule for those who consider 
the subject of life insurance in its domestic 
aspects for the first time. Taking men with 
an income of $15 a week, it is possible at the 
age of twenty-five to provide this sum of insur- 
ance by quarterly payments of $15.60. No 
allowance is here made for dividends, which 
materially reduce this premium, even after the 
second year of insurance. 

It is impossible to lay down a definite rule 
or to give advice as to how much men should 
insure for, or how large a proportion of their 
income should be devoted to this purpose. 
Every father or head of a family is his own 
best judge as to the amount of insurance pro- 
tection absolutely required for the support of 
wife and children should untimely death cut 
short his life and the needed support of those 
for whose care and protection he is responsible. 
Where there are children of course the sup- 
port must, in theory at least, be larger than 
where there are none, yet the increased cost 
of support of a larger family than man and 
wife alone makes it a difficult problem as to 
how to provide for more than a few thousand 
dollars where the income is of humble propor- 
tions. Yet much can be done by small econo- 
mies and a reasonable degree of prudent self- 
denial. Insufficient consideration has been 
given to the expenditures of families in reccipt 
of wages or salaries below, let us say, $3000. 
Nor is it very likely that many will solve the 
vexed problem as to how the various needs of 
modern life are to be met out of a small income 
subject to the demands of a family consisting 
of man, wife and a number of children. One 
fact, however, stands out broadly, and that is, 
the ever-increasing degree of severity of the 
struggle for life on the part of those who are 
left widows and orphans at the present time. 
Never were the demands made upon each indi- 
vidual so great and the difficulty to extend 
charity and adequate aid to others so serious as 
at the present time and hence the duty of the 
husband or father from the standpoint of a 
well-ordered domestic life to provide as ade- 
quately as possible for the surviving members 
of the family. 

Life insurance, for ever so moderate an 
amount, should be commenced as early in life 
as possible. For those who can afford it, child 
endowments are exceedingly desirable, not 
only as a means of promoting the child’s wel- 
fare and providing a sum at majority, mar- 
riage, or for higher education, but still more 
because the habit of thrift is inculcated early 
in life, the child is familiar with savines habits 
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THE 


EDDY 
REFRIGERATORS 


Are designed so that all the space can be utilized. 
There are a great many so-called “improvements,” 
intended to sell cheap refrigerators. The most 
absurd of these is the removable ice box. It is 
said to be easier to clean. But the funny thing 
about the idea is that, after the ice box has been 
removed, the inside of the place it was taken from 
is still there. And that has to be cleaned. And 
the outside as well as the inside of the removable 
box has to be cleaned. There is, therefore, just 
three times as much surface to clean when the 
removable box is used; and dirt collects more 
readily because of the separate parts. 

These are the reasons why Eddy Refrigerators 
are not equipped with removable ice boxes. 

We make them just as compact as possible, and 
entirely free from useless parts. They are the 
easiest to clean and require cleaning less frequently 
than others. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. It’s free and 
contains plain talk about refrigerators. 


D. EDDY & SONS = Boston, Mass. 


Our booklet is worth reading. Sent 
for the asking. A 3 oz. bottle by mail 
0c. If your dealer will not supply 

1} you send us 83 for 12 full pints (3¢ case) 
shi express pre anywhere 
Gaited States east of Omaha. 


> ~ 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUI 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Ice Cream 
WithoutaGrind 


The person who continues to make ice cream 
with the old- 
fashioned, 
back - break- 
ing, “triple” 
or “one-mo- 
tion” freez- 
ers, does so 
because he 
does not 
know that 
the smooth- 
est and most 
delicious ice 
cream, sher- 
bet and ices 
are now made™ 
without 


u ry” 
Freezer 


The price is less than that of the old-fashioned 
“dash” freezer. The bucket is made of indurated 
fibre, a perfect non-conductor, which holds the 
cold. Mix the ingredients, place in the “XXTH 
CENTURY ” Freezer, let it stand and the ice cream 
is made. 

It saves its cost in ice and salt consumed in a 
Single season. No parts to break or get out of 
order. It is simple, durable and economical; 
healthful, because it is easily cleaned. Salt can- 
not get into the cream, | it will keep cream 
frozen much longer than any “dash” freezer—no 
repacking. 


Guarantee Offer Ask your dealer for 
the “XXth Cen. 

tury” Freezer. If he does not have it, send us 
his name with cash, and we will send it, express 
repaid. If sent west of the Mississippi we pay 
hal express charges. Use it for 10 days and if 
it is not all you hoped for or expected, return it 
express paid, and we will immediately refund 
the full purchase price—no questions asked. 


No. 2, will freeze s much cream asa $1 50 
uart dash freezer - - ° 

No. 3, will freeze as much cream as a 1 75 
3 quart dash freezer - - 

No.4, will freeze as much cream asa 2 00 
4 quart dash freezer > 

No. 6, will freeze as much cream as a 3 00 

No. 8, will freeze as much cream as 4 00 

an 8quartdashfreezer- 


“Ices Dainty and Novel,” an illustrated book yng for 


us), Biving 50 new recipes for creams, ices, sher etc., by 
Mrs. Janet M. Hill,of the Boston Cooking School and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, will be mailed on receipt of 10cents in stamps. 


CORDLEY & HAYES, 178 Duane St., New York. 
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and insurance practice and on its own account 
will carry on in later life what has been so 
prudently commenced by parents in its youth. 
For less prosperous people life insurance for 
children for small amounts is not only of value 
as a provision for possible burial expenses and 
the cost of the last illness, but far more so as 
a thrift function imposing upon the child the 
duty to continue in later life the insurance pro- 
vided by its parents in its childhood years. 

For young men and women before marriage 
a policy of at least $1000 is under hardly any 
conceivable conditions likely to prove a finan- 
cial burden. . Thus, for example at age twenty 
the quarterly premium of a whole life policy is 
only $4.57, or about 35c a week, representing on 
a salary or income of about $9 a week, just 
about 4 per cent, equal to the cost of a cigar a 
day. 

By means of a slightly larger premium the 
payments can be made to terminate at age 
forty, and, if such a course is considered pref- 
erable, the quarterly cost would be $6.08, the 
amount of the policy being, of course, payable 
if death occur at any time, although the pre- 
miums terminate after twenty years. 

These rates are also subject to a material 
reduction by dividends, while the policies 
themselves contain adequate provision for loan 
privileges and a cash surrender value. To 
emphasize the importance of this advantage of 
life insurance in early life it may be stated that 
while the cost at age twenty will be about 
$17.26 per annum for a whole life policy, the 
cost at age forty will be about $31.57 for the 
same amount of insurance, while at age sixty 
the premium will be $76.74. To this advan- 
tage of insurance in early life must be added the 
fact that of the 15 or 20 per cent of risks annu- 
ally rejected by life insurance companies as 
physically or otherwise unfit for insurance, a 
much larger proportion are naturally declined 
after middle age has been reached and the con- 
stitution has been so impaired that no insur- 
ance can be obtained. 

[To be concluded in Goop HousEkEEPING for August] 


Summer Reading 


Three Fair Philanthropists, by Alice Muzzy, 
is a novel Showing some of the vanities that 
parade under the name of charity. Quite 
bright an@ satirical without ill feeling, and 


exhibits many sides of life. 

New York; $1.50. 
Lessons in Law for Women, by Walter S. 

Cox, retired justice of the supreme court of 


The Abbey Press, 


the District of Columbia, is a well printed and 
bound work of forty-one chapters on all sub- 
jects of special interest to women. The author's 
style is so delightfully clear and comprehensive 
that one can forgive him for his attitude of 
gentle condescension toward a woman’s under- 
standing. Brentano’s, New York. 

Henry Fuller’s Last Refuge, published for 
$1.50 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, is a novel 
containing many descriptions of places in 
Rome, and of scenes made memorable by Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun. 

Plain Instructions in Hypnotism and Mes- 
merism is just what the title means, with the 
addition that the lessons are treated in so 
rarely suggestive and reverent a way as to 
bring out the real spiritual significance. The 
author, A. E. Carpenter, is a well-known pro- 
fessor of practical psychology. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston; price, 75 cents. 

Foes in Law, one of Rhoda Broughton’s 
characteristic, strongly written romances, that 
you can’t begin without ending, has been attrac- 
tively got out by the Macmillan company of 
New York; $1.50. 

You can hardly take up In the Days of Jeffer- 
son, by Hezekiah Butterworth, without forget- 
ting time and place, lost in the simple charming 
story of this winsome national character. Beau- 
tifully bound in garnet and gold, printed in fine 
large type and illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 
Price $1.50; D. Appleton & Co, New York. 

The Successors of Mary the First, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, is a delightful 
character story of a simple hearted high 
school teacher and his wife, their spoiled but 
lovable and wideawake daughter Hazel, and 
a long line of “successors,” both good and 
bad; and their combined experiences furnish 
much food for thought as well as enjoyment. 
The story almost reads itself into one, with 
such skill and art is it told. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, tastefully bound, 
illustrated and printed, at $1.50. 

Ralph Waldo Trine has written three help- 
ful little books in Character-Building, The 
Greatest Thing Ever Known, and Every Liv- 
ing Creature. The first explains the simple 
laws of self-control and habit and how the 
mind may be so trained, through these, that 
the owner may do as he wills. The second 
encouragingly explains man’s close relation- 
ship with God. The third is a plea for the 
further education of the tender and humane 
within us. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co of New 
York are the publishers, and the price is 35 
cents each. Daintily bound in green and gold. 
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I 
PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 


Makes Delicious Angel 
Food and other Cakes 


If you like delicious 
cake, write us the... 


NAME OF A 
LEADING GROCER 


and we willsend you, FREE, our book 
“CAKE SECRETS,” new recipes and 
ideas in cake making; will enable you 
to serve some very attractive and deli- 
cious dainties in your home. Address 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. K, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. ; 


he 


Colds are serious things. Bassons 
They leadtoworsethings. ComPany. 
A cold is theseed of consump- 
tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not at hand. 


gives relief atonce. It has saved thon- 
sands of lives. Every mother should see 
that it is always in the house. "t 
wait till you need it—that may be 
too late. Contains no opium—abso- 
lutely safe—endorsed by_phy- 

only by es ey, 
Northampton, Mass. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
OR TWO OUNCE BOTTLE BY MAIL 30¢ 


(4 SEELY EXTRACT 00. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPtnc. 
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A Telephone Puzzle—465 


Supply the conversation at the other end of | 
the telephone, the talk here recorded being all 
from one and the same person, at the reader’s . 
Number your answers to cor- ' 


end of the line. 
respond with the questions asked: 


1 Is this 472? 

2 I want to ask you if you can tell me why 
they hung John Marshall’s picture in the “hall 
of fame’? What did he do to make him 
famous? 
aad Oh, yes, I remember now. When did he 

ie? 

4 There is another name there which I fail 
to place. That is James Kent. What did he do? 

5 Yes, but what made him famous? 

61 had forgotten that, but I remember 
now. There is one more I want to know about ; 
that is Asa Gray. Who was he? 

7 Thanks. By the way, who was the first 
president who died in office? 

Can you give me the date of his death? 

9 Who succeeded him? 

10 Can you give me a couple of notable acts 
of his? 

11 Thank you. How about the next presi- 
dent to die in office? 

12 Who succeeded him? 

13 Can you give me any notable event in his 
administration? 

14 Do you remember what president was 
elected by a commission appointed by con- 
gress, on account of certain electoral votes 
being claimed by both parties? 

15 In what state was he born? 

16 Oh, yes, I remember now. Another thing 
I wanted to ask you was did any president have 
a son who was elected president? 

17 Who? 

18 Wasn’t there another one? 

19 How about Benjamin Harrison? 

20 Oh, yes, that’s so. Were there any of the 
presidents married in the White House? 

21 Were there any children born to any of 
the presidents in the White House? 

22 Is that so? Who? 

23 Can you give me the date? 

24 Thanks. How many other children were 
born there? 

25 What relation were they to the presidents? 


For the first ten correct lists of answers to 
these questions, numbered to correspond, will 
be given useful things for the house, either as 
utensils or furnishings. Address all answers 
to the Puzzle Editor, Goop HovuSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


WINNERS OF THE REBUS, NO 463 

The ten persons who were the first to send 
in correct answers to the rebus, our puzzle No 
463, published in the May issue, and who will 
be awarded each a two years’ subscription to 
Goop HovusekEEPING, are the fcllowing: Ger- 
trude Straw, 503 Union street, Manchester, N 
H; Belle L. Preble, Hallowell, Me; Mrs 


Dwight A. Drury, 40 Fort street, Northampton, 
Mass; Mrs H. L: Beach, Bristol, Conn; Annie 
M. Jones, Box 453, Hallowell, Me; Mrs George 
Wyman, 795 Case avenue, Cleveland, O; Miss 
M. A...Carpenter, Edgewood, Bristol, Conn; 
Mrs W. H. Riley, Florence, Mass;Mrs M. S. 
Hayford, Newton, N H; Mrs W. P. Moran, 
2416 Pennsylvania avenue N W, Washington, 
D C. The winners will please notify the 
Puzzle Editor at once whether they wish their 
subscriptions extended two years, or prefer to 
have the magazine sent one year to a friend, 
in addition to having their own subscription 
extended one year. 
THE ANSWER TO THE REBUS 


1, Mrs Ella Morris Kretschmar; 2, Miss 
Maria Parloa; 3, Miss Anna Barrows; 4, 
Mrs Mary J. Lincoln; 5, Mrs Emma P. Ewing; 
6, Mrs Sarah Tyson Rorer; 7, Miss Mary 
Ronald; 8, Miss Fannie M. Farmer; 9, Mrs 
Gesine Lemcke. 


Questions Answered 


MarsHMALLowS—Mrs J. H. B.: The most 
experienced candy makers prefer to buy marsh- 
mallows than to make them. I would not 
advise you to try them; success is rare unless 
you have had long experience, and the material 
used costs almost as much as to buy marsh- 
mallows of a confectioner. 


LopsTEr can easily be boiled at home. Then 
one is certain of its freshness (Mary L). 
Choose a lobster which does not act too slug- 
gish. The chill of the ice on which it rests 
is apt to make it stiff, but if you lift it by its 
tail and it jerks it back angrily, trying to crawl 
away, it is healthy and still far from death’s 
door. Fill a large soup pot three-fourths full 
of water, add to it one-fourth cup of vinegar. 
When it boils hard, drop in the lobster. In a 
second it will become-still. Cook for twenty 
minutes and allow it to remain -in the water 
till cold. If taken from the water while hot 
it will be very apt to be tough. 


CoFFEE AND CooKIES—To make seven cups of 
coffee with an egg (J. P. K.), take one cup of 
coffee, one cup of cold water and one egg. 
Break the egg, beat slightly, add the coffee, 
one-half a cup of cold water, and mix well. 
Turn into the coffee pot, pour on six cups of 
boiling water and stir thoroughly. Set on the 


front of the range-and boil three minutes. Stuff 
a bit of tissue paper in the spout of the pot to 
prevent the escape of the coffee aroma. Add 
the one-half cup of cold water left, which fin- 
ishes the clearing of the coffee. Set on the 
back of the stove for ten minutes where the 
coffee will not boil. For hard molasses cookies, 
use one-half a cup of shortening, butter and 
lard mixed, one cup of molasses, one ‘table- 
spoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of soda, 
two tablespoonfuls warm milk, one teaspoonful 
salt and two and one-half cups of bread flour. 
Heat the molasses to the boiling point, add 
shortening, ginger, soda dissolved in warm 
milk, salt and flour. Chill thoroughly before 
handling and rolling, then cut and bake. 
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A Serviceable 
Sewing Machine $2 


The **Smith & Egge” Automatic 
Hand-Sewing 
Machine 


is not a toy buta thorough- 
ly Practical Automatic 
Tension, CHAIN stitch 
machine, with stitch and 
feed regulator, etc. Uses 
thread, silk or twist, and 
does the same style work 
as a full-sized machine. 
Weighs but 2% Ilbs.; can 
be packed in hand ba 
or trunk; simple enoug 
for a child to operate. 
Every Machine Guar- 
anteed, if directions are 
followed. ‘Thousands now 


MON 


Ramona 


uality —an hardware 
ealer can tell you what 
that means. 

Delivered to any post or express 
office on receipt of price. Remit by 
registered letter, postal or express 
money order. Circular on request. 


and in use. “Smith & Egge” 


Athena 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Made by SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 
Department P, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Baker's | 


A 
BOX 


Vanilla! 


Ramona flavored with chocolate. 
Athena flavored with lemon. 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 

All Baker bot- 
tles 


d Absolutely Pure and 


Connecticut State Official 
tested 22 samples 
Mustard in Nabeled 
packages and of these 


SLADE’S 


OXFORD 


MUSTARD 


was found tobe the only 
Absolute Pure 
UNCOLORED MUSTA 
1f you want Pure 
tard, Spices, Herbs, etc. 
ask your grocer for 
Staper’s_ in 

rked **Slade’s” for 
these are always 

Extra 


are 


too; no pan- 
eled sides. 


Use Baker’s Lemon, 


Orange, Coffee, 


Rose, Almond, 


hocohte 


—they’re Nature’s flavors 


bo 


ttled up. 
Use but HALF as much 


“agas of any other. 
All 


Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeerinc. 
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Questions Answered 


UPHOLSTERING a long straight seat for a bay 
window (in reply to Marie K.) is quite within 
the_possibilities of a woman’s work. Take the 
faded green denim of which you say you have 
twenty yards, and use it for the mattress top. 
It costs less than ticking would. Measure the 
top of the seat and cut from the denim two 
straight lengths, eight inches longer and four 
inches wider than the top of the seat. Make 
the mattress in two itengths. It will be easier 
to manage than one cushion seven feet long. 
Divide the denim in four equal lengths, then 
cut strips five inches deep and long enough to 
go around the four sides of the mattress. 
Machine the strips to two three and half-foot 
lengths, around three sides. Leave one narrow 
end open to put in the stuffing. Excelsior 
makes an excellent filling if packed well. When 
the mattress is as full and as firm and flat as 
you can make it, close the last seam at the 
narrow end, stitching it neatly with strong 
linen thread. Make the other mattress in the 
same fashion. Cover the top of the wooden 
seat with the denim tacked down smoothly 
and tack along the front a frill in box pleats 
of the material you choose for covering. Mate- 
rial suitable for this use may range from velvet 
or corduroy to a handsome cretonne or a plain 
or figured denim. If your room is delicate in 
coloring a pretty chintz would be suitable. 
Study the carpet, curtains, furnishing and wall 
paper before choosing a covering, and be sure 
there is no lack of harmony. Make a slip of 
the covering material exactly like the inside 
mattress, only a trifle larger, and sew on 
securely. Cover wooden buttons such as can 
be bought at an upholstery store with small 
rounds of the stuff used for covering, and tack 
them here and there at regular intervals, doing 
the sewing with a long upholstery needle. For 
a mattress seven feet long three dozen buttons 
would be needed. Study an ordinary bed mat- 
tress before commencing work; it will show 
you clearly how the job is done. 


Lazor-SAvinG AppLiANces—Mrs J. H. Moran, 
you can buy a potato ricer and mayonnaise 
mixer in the kitchen furnishing department of 
any well-equipped store. The mayonnaise 
mixer, which can also be used for beating cream 
or eggs, costs $1.50. .The potato ricer costs 
twenty- -five cents and can be utilized for press- 
ing the pulp from prunes, tomatoes and fruit 
of all kinds. It is one of. the most useful of 
kitchen utensils. 


Booxs—In reply to J. E. Standacher: Maria 
Parloa’s Home Economics is one of the best 
books on all sorts of knowledge about house- 
keeping. It covers a wide range. An excel- 
lent cook book from the standpoint of economy 
and the preparation of plain, healthful food is 
Emma P. Ewing’s Art of Cookery. Blood sau- 
sage is not considered the most healthful of 
foods. 

Nurse—The first requirements of a woman 
who begins to train as a sick nurse are good 
health, patience, a certain degree of education, 
keen hearing and eyesight, and a cheerful, even 
disposition. Nurses are paid a nominal salary 
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in nearly every hospital, while some institutions 
provide uniform and shoes. The salaries are 
small, ranging from two dollars to four dollars 
a week with board and laundry included. It 
takes from two to three years to graduate. The 
rules in all hospitals vary. Ruby should write 
to a number in her part of the country for 
information which will aid her in deciding. 
The age limit for entrance ranges from twenty 
years as the earliest to begin training to thirty- 
five years as the latest. 


SALAD, SHorTCAKE—R. C. T. P.: During a 
family dinner, serve the salad course after the 
meat and vegetable course and before the des- 
sert. There is not as much nutriment in corned 
beef as in fresh meat. The brine in which 
corned beef is kept extracts some of the nour- 
ishment from the beef. For a shortcake, make 
a soft dough from two cups of flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half a 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
three-fourths cup of milk and one-fourth cup 
of butter. Touch with the hands as little as 
possible, roll out and cut with a large biscuit 
cutter and bake like biscuit. Split carefully 
with a hot knife, butter and put whatever fruit 
you wish between the layers of cake. Some- 
times the shortcake dough is rolled in a sheet 
about an inch thick and when baked the cakes 
are cut with a cutter. This is for use when 
cold shortcake is required, as the cutting makes 
the cake heavy. 


To BAKE BANANAS, peel six of them, cut in 
halves lengthwise and arrange in a granite 
baking pan. Mix one-third cup of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Pour over the 
bananas half of this mixture and bake twenty 
minutes in a slow oven. During the baking 
baste with the remainder of the mixture. This 
in reply to L. F. S. 


BucKWHEAT CAKES—Fannie M. Farmer 
gives a recipe in her cook book for buckwheat 
cakes which will be found delicious. Pour two 
cups of scalded milk over one-third cup fine 
bread crumbs and soak thirty minutes. Add 
one-half teaspoonful salt, one-fourth of a yeast 
cake dissolved in lukewarm water and one and 
three-fourths cups buckwheat flour. Let this 
rise over night. In the morning stir well, add 
one tablespoonful molasse$ and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in warm water, and 
cook as griddle cakes. 


PROFESSIONAL Cook—If E. Lenbcke wishes 
to study as a professional cook there are three 
famous schools from which she can choose: 
The Boston cooking school, Pratt institute in 
Brooklyn and the Drexel institute in Philadel- 
phia. Pratt and Drexel require their gradu- 
ates to study two years, the Boston school six 
months. Write to any of these schools for 
prospectus and terms. After graduation the 
salary which may be commanded by a teacher 
varies much according to her fitness and energy. 
Probably fifty dollars a month is a minimum 
salary. These schools are closed during the 
summer months. The work takes up the entire 
day, the study hours in most schools of domes- 
tic economy lasting from 9 a m to § p m. 
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When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusexKeertnc. 


HEALING WONDER.” 


NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room, 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin, 
Unequalled for Removing Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 


For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
£. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


vents wrin not 
: merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 
in connection with Malvina 
Cream, At all druggists, or sent 


BUTCHER'S; 2 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, !sterior 
Bowling Alleys dnd Furniture. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
‘BUTCHER POLISH COM PANY," 
‘ 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


A Circulars Sent on Application. For Sale by Dealers 
J in Painters’ Supplies. 
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It- is Worth a Trip to Chicago 


to see our exhibitions of Tobey hand-made furniture on our fourth floor. 
Dining Chairs as high as $g0 each, Dressers $500, Tables $500, Bed Room 


Sets $:1800— the best investment 


Tobey Hand-Made 


Furniture 


in furniture in the world at that. 


will increase in value every year and be cherished heir-looms in the 


families of your children’s children. 


You can get a perfect example in 


a library table as low as $35. Write for booklet explaining fully 


the construction of this furniture. 


The Tobey Furniture Company, 


Chicago. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINnc. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want at least one good 
agent at every postoffice to 
solicit subscriptions to Goop 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
ployment who wish 
wadding between, are the to engage in profitable work 
best, being washable, having through the Summer months. 
no lint or fuzz, and are most If you can canvass all of the 
desirable. Bound ready for % time or part of the time, and 
would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for 
terms and particulars. We 
FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. offerachoice line of premiums, 
of especial 
value to housekeepers, which 

EXCELSIOR QUILTING C0., we will send free = request. 
Laight and Varick Streets, THE PHELPS PUBLISHING co 


NEW YORK. New York SPRINGFIELD, Mass Chicago, III 


Cook's Flaked Rice 


How to Prepare 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a 
colander. 

Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boil- 
ing water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, N 
through the colander. Book of tested i 
Drain, shake slightly, and turn dut on a hot ‘ ‘ oN 
dish; serve with sugar and milk. That is recipes in 
all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in 
less than a minute. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE has the endorsement 
of the family physician, the specialist, and 
the athletic instructor as a perfect food for 
every member of the family. Light, nour- 
ishing, and easily digested. 

COOK’S FLAKED RICE tempts the most capri- 
cious and satisfies the strongest appetite. 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE is not advertised 
specifically as an infants’ food, nevertheless 

it is a perfect one. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexeerinc. 
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Patented Jan. 48, 1900, 


“4 
All Grocers 
r_water through impty into dish 
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for 
| A Year’s Supply t. Family $1.22 Delivered 
- “A. P. W. BRAND” is the finest Satin Tissue of the largest manufacturer in 
the world. To prove this, we are prepared to furnish it at cost or less. For 
$1.00 we will de/iver (charges prepaid), to any point in the United States we can 
reach by express, a case containing a full year’s supply of 


TOILET PAPER, 


h for an average family. Obviously cost of delivery must, in many instances, exceed 
one dollar, but our large production, es confidence in the result of this wholesale dis- 
tribution, enables us to do what would otherwise be im ible. ‘Sample Sheets Mailed 
pase, end book, oilet Paper, ‘of the interesting in- 
jormation about an any manufacture reac ev ivilized 
Your address on a postal will do. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 38 Colonie Street, Albany, N. Y. 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns tor “THE BLISS” 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clo | 


directions. “ind and quantity 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also“ Helpful Hints to Prospect- 
ve Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I. For Broiling, Boiling, Frying, or Toasting, without 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Tl. Smoke Odor or Heating the Kitchen. 


aS Has been used for over sixty years 
a by millions of mothers for thelr 


WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP all pain; cures wind colic, 

and is the best remedy for diar- 
World, Be gure aid eek for Mrs. Winslow's ‘Soothe 


ing take no other kind, ity-five 
cents a 


A xa of NORNY’S FRUIT PRE- 
lb POWDER mailed FREE. Pre- 


ruit or tomatoes. 
ZANE NORNY & con BOX 868, PHILADELPHIA, PA. PA. Pat. Jan. 18, 1898. 


100 35¢ “THE SMOKE NUISANCE” 

CARDS Postpai Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 
name and address, latest style. Order filled day received. 
Not ob'ainable elsewhere at twice he Use “The Bliss’’ Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 
ments to Agents, Booklet “CARD PRE broil steaks, chops, and fish. No loss of juice, a deli- 
E.J.SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. ote imparted and your house FREE FROM 


THE 
IDEAL Steam Cooker of any stovdin tne open ate 


ks a whole meal over one a Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
gasetine, oil, gas, or common cook without any possibility of repair. 


ces Endorsed by Physicians, Cooking Teachers and 

—| Redux h Fuel Bills One-hait. practical housekeepers every where. Sells on sight. 

odors Will fold Iz quart jars Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 
Whistle biows when Cooker needs more water. or send for circular and price list. 


Premtes THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


We pay express. Aj Wanted, 
TOLEDO COOKER co. “Box Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Steam Cooker 


Surpasses all others, by having copper bottom and sides. Cooks large 
meal over one burner. This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. Use 
Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. Steam Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. Great Saving in Fuel, Provision end 
Labor. Nothing can burn or dry up and waste. No steam or odor in 
room, they are conducted into the fire and consumed. Grand for can- 
ning fruit. We pay express and guarantee satisfaction. Special offer 
where we have no agents. Best seller on earth for agents during the 
summer. Salary and large commission given. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Exclusive Territory— 
Write us to-day for terms and printed matter. Address 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co. = Ontario Building, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEpinc. 


Patented Jan. 3s, 1900. 
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BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL ‘COFFE GROWK 


per 
In making this Coffee, use the 
regular quantity. 
It is packed in absolutely air-tight, I-pound, trade-mark bags. which 
reserves the strength and flavor for any length ‘of time, even after it has 


n opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees (Freshly Roasted), 12, 15, and 18c Ib. 
Very Fine Roasted Coffees (Good Body), 20 and 25c lb. 


EX TEAS IN THE CUP 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons, Japans. English Breakfasts, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders and Imperiais. 
. 5Oe, very best 8 and Oolong 6&e |b. 
We make a SPECIALTY of selling 


AT COST ‘Eigin Creamery’) BUTTER 


Elgin Creamery 


made. ane orders by MAIL. or Telephone, 2451 CORTLANDT, promptly 
ended to. For New Catalogue and terms, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 and 88 Vesey Street, corner Church, New York. P. O. Box 289 
Telephone 2451 Cortlandt. 


ARE SAF 
f that NO POISON is found 
send for our booklet, 
showing why onl ee Nickel-Steel 
Ware” IS SAFE, and why either 
ARSENIC, OF 
is found in the goods of seventeen other 
manufacturers of enameled ware. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


“Which Company 
Shall I Take?”’ 


is sometimes a question with a 


young man. After a few rela- 
tives die of some hereditary 
disease the question is: “Which 
company will take me?” 
Better get life insurance 
while you can. Write for 
booklet, “How and Why,” 


on Insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


BEAUTIFUL CUIDE 


To 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


Containing Best Map of Grounds Ever 
Made. Is published by the 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Send 4 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusexKeerrnc. 
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KEEP COOL 


Although our offer of special outfits terminated on June 30th, we can continue 
to supply them at the original prices, but cannot prepay expressage, as here- 
tofore. In our $3.00 outfit we are substituting an improved bottle, so that you 
are getting more than full value for your money. There is nothing more 
conducive to comfort during these warm days in town or in the country, than 


HOME SODA WATER FOUNTAINS 
No.1. $3.00 | No.2. $5.00 


1 Glass Wicker-Covered Pint Syphon 1 German Silver Quart — 

2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 4 boxes Quart SPARKLETS 

1 bottle Vichy Tablets 1 bottle Vichy Tablets 

1 Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 

1 ** Seltzer Tablets ‘* Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 

aspbe yrup 0z. ) aspberry Syrup oz. 

1 Root Beer 

1  Sarsaparilla 

1 Ginger Ale 

1 Vanilla 


** Root Beer 
 Sarsaparilla 
Ginger Ale 
‘Vanilla 


Carbonate instantly any cold beverage you prefer—water, milk, wine, cider, 
lemonade, cold tea or coffee, etc., just as you like it. 


READY WHEN YOU ARE READY ! 


‘“*101 Delicious Drinks,’’ packed with each bottle, is invaluable at this season; tells how to make 
fizzes, juleps, cobblers, claret cup and a host of other good things. Remit for an outfit at once! 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y, 
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CONTENTS, July, 


HOUSEBOATING, by Jeanne Chalo- 
ner. Illustrated . ° ° 
HUSBAND STUDY VERSUS 
CHILD STUDY, by Mrs Bradley 
Gilman 
A COUNTRY INN, by 
POLLY’S COWARDICE, by Eleanor 
M. Arms. Illustrated 
THE SEAMSTRESS, by Mary F. 
DESERTED PETS OF A GREAT 
CITY, by Linley A. Munson. IIlus- 
SODA FOUNTAIN INTEMPER- 
THE INFLUENCE OF SUMMER 
BOARDERS, by E. M._Iillus- 
OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Bachelor Girls’ Housekeeping, by 
Bethia Bartlett. Illustrated—Person- 
ally Conducted Hints on Housekeep- 
ing (I1V—The Country Housekeep- 
ers Food Supplies), by Octave 
Thanet—A Delicate Matter, by F. H. 
Winterburn—Discoveries by Our 
Observers and Experimenters. Illus- 
THE CHILDREN. Curlylocks, Teddy 
and Jacky, by Harriette Allen 
Walsh. Illustrated—The Disobedient 
Fly, by Annie Josephine Levi . ; 
FATHERS AND SONS—About Boys 
—Something for Little Boys to Do, 
by Amanda L. Metcalf—The Old 
Cellar, by Adela S. Cody . 
EDITORIAL . 


James Buck- 


35-37 
38 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BABIES. 
A Critical Summer,’ by Mrs C. H. 
Ewing—Baby’s_ Second Year, by 
Mrs Louise Satterthwaite—Butter- 
fly Guests, by P.—For Little 
Folks. [Illustrated . 

OUR DAILY BREAD. July Fruit— 
Sponge Cakes, by Annabel Lee—An 
Independence Day Lunch, by L. A. 
Browne. Illustrated—The Picnic 
Lunch Basket. Illustrated—A Deli- 
cious Luncheon—Transformation of 
Cold Vegetables—Spring Lamb with 
be le by Eliza R. Parker—Planked 

a 


FOR COUNTRY AND SHORE, by 
Babette A. Muelle. Illustrated ‘ 
A NOVEL CARD CASE. Illustrated 
“SMART” GLOVES ... 
WAR ON INSECT PESTS, by Pro- 
fessor Willis G. Johnson . 
THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE, 
by Isabel Gordon Curtis. Illustrated 
A CONVENIENT KITCHEN, by 
Annie Curd Stearns. Illustrated 
HEALTH IN VACATION ‘ ‘ 
A WORD WITH THE PUBLISHER 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
DIET PRIMER. Illustrated ‘ 
THE NEW ENGLAND COOKING 
THE ENGLISH OF THEM . ‘ 
SOCIAL LIFE . ‘ ‘ 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND LIFE 
INSURANCE, by John F. Dryden 
A TELEPHONE PUZZLE—465 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


39-41 


58-60 
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Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other _ periodical. 


lished in 1885. 
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Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


A corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the 
largest printing and publishing plants in the world. 


Its other and allied 
000 subscribers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 


publications have more than 500,- 
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or at news stands. 


begin or be renewed at any time. 


Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, 


RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on the printed address slip, shows to what time your sul- 


scription is paid. Thus: 


Some time is required after money is received 


your receipt, can be changed. 


July, ’o1, means that 


fore the 


our subscription expires with this (the July) number. 
te on printed address slip, which answers for 


DISCONTINUANCES—Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible subscribers until the publishers 


are notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made. 
magazine continued for another year after the time 
CHANGES—Subscribers wishing a change in a 


which they wish the magazine sent. 


id for has expired, please notif. 
dress must send the old as well as the new address to 


If you do not wish the 
us to that effect. 


AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for 


Housekeepi Terms on application. 


Good ping. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate line, for 
Discounts for contracts on application. 
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rleans, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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COPYRIGHT 1901 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


JO save the colors have your laundress use only 
| Ivory Soap; furnish it yourself if necessary to make 
_£"j certain that she does use it. A quarter’s worth 
of ave Soap will do a lot of washing and may save from 
ruination the coloring of more than one fine garment. 
IVORY SOAP —99*%@ PER CENT. PURE. 
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BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 


ted 
Wolter Colin’ 


- 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” : 
HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & & co. Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 ESTER.MASS. 
* GOLD MEDAL, 1900 


HOT MORNING BREAKFAST 
Comfort Depends on Food 


It is MOt g6 easy to arrange a_ tempting 
breakfast for a hot morning, but everyone ap- 
preciates such, abreakfast and enjoys the re 
lief from thé Reated blood caused by a meat 
and coffee breakfast. 

In fact by skillful selection of food, even the 
hottest day can*be made quite comfortable. 

Start with fruit Of some kind, then a dish 
of Grape-Nuts f66d with cold cream, one or 
two soft boiled eggs, a slice of bread and but- 
ter and a cup of cocoa or Postum Food Coffee. 
On that sort of meal one will be fully nour- 
ished until the mid-day. 

Grape-Nuts food is concentrated and pow- 
erful, imparting to the user a sense of reserye 
force and strength. The strong man thinks 
the weather moderate and comfortable when 
the nervous, weak man thinks it unbearably | 
hot. Grape-Nuts food is perfectly cooked at 
the factory and ready for instant use, cool 
and delicious, requiring no hot stove and cross 
cook on a hot morning. “Health is a matter 
of wise selection of food and a _ contented 
mind.” 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes 


Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


Boylston Street, - = 


-KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Perfectly Pure.” 
Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 
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